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This man is a Pillsbury “wheat scout.” 
The wheat in his hand is part of a sample 
obtained from a wheat field at harvest time. 
It is typical of the wheat crop at a 
particular spot in a particular wheat-raising 
area. And, as such, it’s one clue to that 
area’s harvest. 

What is its moisture content? How rich 
is it in protein? Will it make good flour? 

Our “wheat scout,” though an experienced 
judge of wheat, doesn’t try to guess the 
answers to these questions. Instead, he 
rushes a sample . . . and a continuous stream 
of other samples. . . to Pillsbury laboratories. 

Here our products control experts test 
the samples. Our experimental millers make 
flour from them. Our laboratory technicians 
analyze the flour, and our bakers bake 
bread from it. On the basis of these tests, 
we give our grain buyers early 
and precise information about where 


\ is eat to find the best of each of the many types of 
| \ his yn I] , / wheat needed for Pillsbury’s complete 
ms | i / fl |) ine-ot fours. 

‘i ; y This painstaking selection of the finest 
wheats in the land begins with the harvest 
in Texas. As the harvest moves northward, 
our scouts move with it, until the last 
wheat bundle is threshed up near the 
Canadian border. 

That’s how it happens that Pillsbury is 
able year after year to make the finest 
flours modern milling can produce . . . flours 
we’ve been supplying to America’s army 
of discerning bakers and homes for 
over 75 years. 























PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Brand That Isn’t There 





Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 





women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 


of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 

















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


— Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn » Buffalo * Charlotte 
+ Denver « Detroit « East Person Houston + Faron 4 
ce P| amc City + Los Angeles + Louisville > Mem 
meneapele M ».. New Orleans + New York 


ha 
B. Hala, Ore, 23, Lovin Sling Sat Lok Cy 
San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Cal 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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A \ : a 8 Vauier's New lecunique 


Brincs You oe ee 


oistwure Control 


Since the moisture content of flour has a profound effect in 
Cake baking, all Valier’s Cake Flours are dehydrated to a low, 
uniform moisture by an exclusive process which does not injure 
the delicate gluten. 


ONLY 
VALIER’S CAKE FLOURS 


are Aged, Dehydrated and Sterilized 
It will pay you to investigate! 


SWITCH TO ST. LOUIS — TODAY! 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


vous ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Now more than ever, our wheat buying knowledge and 


experience Is particularly valuable to quality-minded millers. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
. J. FITZ ; t n : 
¥.. d- UEESEASOIE, Vine Premios established good reputation and a 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ri 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













The true value of any bakery 
flour can be measured only in 
terms of the loaf of bread it pro- 
duces. POLAR BEAR’S record 
of steady customers among so 
many of the nation’s leading bak- 
ers is proof of its ability to meet 
this test. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


P lan N OW 
for Tomorrows e ROF ITS 


TO STAY in the swim of competition 








for postwar business, you must have first grade plant 
efficiency. It is your only assurance of low cost pro- 
duction, your only guarantee of unvarying product 
quality. 

All over America, industry is rehabili- 
tating its physical equipment for the days that lie 


' ahead. Now is the time to do that job. 


Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help 
you. Our experience in flour and feed mill planning 
and building is a guarantee of the kind of “know 


how” that insures a well-built, “up to the minute” 


plant. 


© ONES ‘— (seat Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for «Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING €O. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND-—- 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


&agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 








gpa ney hee oy New York Neville Peoria 

St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 

Kansas City Galveston a Fee a on _ 

Omaha Enid Sencdins ~-% Vauseres, i 0; DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 220% 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g ; e p, | with Vitamins 
and lron 








Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


_ 


General Offices: Minneapolis 
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WHAT KIND OF AN AGRICULTURE DOES AMERICA WANT? 


By Joseph S. Davis 
FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Editor’s Note: The accompany- 
ing article comprises the major por- 
tion of Mr. Davis’ recent address 
before the Ninth District Conference 
of Agricultural Economists spon- 
sored by the Federal Reserve Bank 
at _—— 


HAT America wants in re- 
W spect to agriculture appears 

a mixture of more or less 
conflicting wishes instead of a coher- 
ent, integrated set of considered 
wants. We can do much better. 

Not alone in the sphere of agri- 
culture, America needs to work out 
an articulated system of wants to 
serve aS a sound basis for coherent 
and feasible national policies. This 
is a challenging task: What does 
America really want? How can we 
readjust our conflicting and incom- 
patible wants so as to enlarge our 
over-all satisfaction? 

There is special need for such 
crystallization and reordering of 
wants now. A markedly higher plane 
of living awaits our grasp. War- 
time experience has brought home 
to Americans the fact that our pro- 
ductive powers are far greater than 
we had realized. Despite all the re- 
strictions, limitations, and positive 
hardships we have experienced, our 
productivity has proved so amaz- 
ing that we have lived surprisingly 
well while devoting a large part of 
our efforts to making war and aid- 
ing our wartime allies. Even before 
we can use atomic energy in peace- 
ful pursuits, our production poten- 
tials are so large that it is being 
said that we must raise our consump- 
tion level by 50% to keep fully em- 
ployed. We are, for the time, on 
top of the world. Our example is 
very powerful. For good or ill, our 
influence will be worldwide. In the 
light of the new awareness of these 
facts, there is urgent need for re- 
considering the components and bal- 
ance in our national “standard of 
living’—the level of living that we 
strive to attain and maintain, in 
respect not only of consumption and 


leisure, but of working conditions, 
freedoms, “cushions,” and “atrnos- 
phere” as well. 


The Superficial Answers 


Certain questions evoke glib an- 
swers that will not stand penetrating 
scrutiny. Does America want “equal- 
ity for agriculture,” farmers to get 
their “fair share’ of the national 
income, “fair prices” through thick 
and thin? It is easy to’say yes, of 
course; and few will dare to say no. 
But the more one studies parity 
concepts and practice the more su- 
Perficial the glib affirmative answer 
appears. 

What do “equality” and “fairness” 
mean? Operations under legislated 
parity price and parity income for- 
mulas, repeatedly revised, have had 
Serious consequences, the full harvest 
of which is yet to be reaped. Reli- 
able standards of fairness and equal- 
ity are notoriously difficult to de- 
vise and apply, in this kind of realm 
especially. No one would argue for 
equality within. agriculture, if it 
means that all farmers should have 
the same or equivalent resources and 
incomes. Is there any basis for ar- 
Suing that farmers should get the 
same average income, in money or in 
Teal terms, as the average income 


of all of the rest of the nation com- 
bined? Indeed, it is altogether clear 
that, by and large, a given money 
income means much more real income 
to farmers than to most other 
groups. It is also true that, if farm- 
ing is not to be constantly over- 
crowded, some differential between 
levels of living off and on farms is 
necessary to induce a net outflow of 


people from the farms. Our people 
have innumerable patterns of living, 
extremely difficult to equate. I de- 
spair of success in providing the 
basis on which to approach such an 
objective as assuring farmers levels 
of living equivalent to those of some 
roughly comparable nonfarm group. 

The best we can do is to identify 
the more flagrant forms of inequal- 


ity and unfairness, and to minimize 
these. Important examples are the 
rural-free-delivery system and rural 
electrification program. There is 
like justification for finding suitable 
ways of extending our “social se- 
curity” system to farm people, and 


‘for doing more to provide- better 


school, hospital and medical facili- 


(Continued on page 18.) 








A FEW GOOD 
TERRITORIES 


OPEN FOR 
BROKERAGE 


CONNECTIONS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CONFIDENTIAL 








The 


CONSOLIDATED FLouR MILLS Co. 


WICHITA (1) KANSAS 


Kansas’ Largest Independent Millers 
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With the nation at peace again, 
many of the wartime factors retard- 
ing home flour sales will gradually 
fade away. 


Baking fats will soon be more plenti- 
ful . . . families will be reunited... 
working wives will go back to the 
kitchen. 









Jobbers, get ready for this postwar 
readjustment with fast selling 
ISMERTA. It’s milled to 
give baking satisfaction. 








_ FLOUR 
acellent Baking hesults 
: Guaranteed 
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Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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uropean Inquiry Expands Sharply 





PRIVATE BRITISH IMPORTERS 


FLOOD MILLS WITH REQUESTS 


Ministry of Food Does Purchasing and Financing, Using 
Private Importers’ Supply Sources—3,000,000 Sacks 
Seen in Combined Foreign Demand 


Vastly enlarged interest in book- 
ing flour for export to European 
countries reached flour mills from 
several quarters in the past week, 
with the outstanding feature a flood 
of inquiries from the private import- 
ing trade in Britain for the account 
of the British Ministry of Food. Some 
good-sized bookings were made and 
mills still are figuring on some of 
the requests for offers. 

Added to this volume of private 
export trade was a sizeable total of 
army buying for European relief and 
prospects for extensive purchases by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration this week—all for relief 
needs in Europe. Counting the army 
buying and pending United States 
Department of Agriculture business, 
it is probable that the aggregate of 
European demand represented in all 
phases now is around 3,000,000 sacks, 
or more. 

Probably around 600,000 sacks of 
this potential was booked in the 
Southwest in the past week. 

Spring wheat mills shared gener- 
ously in the foreign inquiries and 
some comments indicated the 3,000,- 
000-sack estimate of total business 
was conservative. At least 600,000 
sacks were booked by mills in the 
Northwest and Buffalo, with some 
guesses of as much as_ 1,000,000 
sacks. 


Bag Shortage a Threat 


Two brakes on export sales were 
the scarcity of bags and difficulty 
in buying wheat. Offerings of nu- 
merous millers were definitely re- 
stricted by the dearth of bag mate- 
rials and offerings often had to be 
made on the basis of the size and 
type of packaging that could be ob- 
tained rather than the kind the buy- 
er specified. While the wheat situa- 
tion probably did not have as great 
an effect in limiting sales as did 
container difficulties, it also is a lim- 
iting factor and probably will be 
more of a deterrent in the future. 
Only the fact that the bulk of the 
export business involved flour of 
9.50% to 10.50% protein enabled 
the business to be done, since mills 
could have some assurance of ulti- 
mately covering their commitments 
with ordinary wheat, although the 
job is getting more difficult steadily. 

The flood of inquiries from Britain 
apparently was officially inspired by 
the British government, possibly as a 
result of the difficulties that have 
been experienced in -trying to ob- 
tain sufficient wheat. 

None of the buying was in the form 
of ‘private flour importation. The 
Food Ministry secures offers through 
the flour importers from the latters’ 
mill connection. The ministry does 
all the purchasing and financing, 
Which is the method followed all 
along with Canadian mills. The 
Present American business is on the 
London Flour Trade Association con- 
Tact terms, for December seaboard 





BRITISH SALES HANDLED 
UNDER LONDON CONTRACT 


Sales of United States flour to 
Great Britain are handled under the 
flour contract of the London Flour 
Trade Association, the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller advises. 
Three corrections have been made 
since the end of hostilities. In para- 
graph five, the words “free of war 
risk” have been omitted in the first 
sentence, while the second sentence 
now reads “All flour to be insured 
under all risks clauses agreement ar- 
ranged with Institute of London Un- 
derwriters.” In paragraph eight the 
words “arbitration in London” have 
been added. The complete text of 
the revised flour contract of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association is print- 
ed on pages 36 and 37 of this journal. 
BERR GS 5 MT eT HATE AEE LETTE a oe OEE, 
shipment. The United Kingdom in- 
quiries were for a 70 to 72% ex- 
traction flour, rather than the spe- 
cial 80% style that has become 
the British standard during the life 
of wartime nutrition regulations. 
Originally, the British sought to buy 





an 80% extraction type, but Ameri- 
can millers were hésitant to make 
any commitments for such a product, 
the milling systems of the two na- 
tions having grown so far apart in 
the past five years. 

Belgium’ Inquiries Received 

Millers also received requests for 
offerings on flour to Belgium where 
needs were estimated at around 300,- 
000 sacks. Moderate sales were cred- 
ited to French North Africa, and 
there was a continued demand for 
flour to be shipped to Portuguese 
and Spanish. possessions in volume 
suggesting that the shipments were 
ultimately destined for other Euro- 
pean points. Inquiry even came to 
some mills from Switzerland. 

International grain houses were 
reported again to be active in the 
European trade and were credited 
with doing some of the business with 
the British Isles, as well as seeking 
offers for France, Belgium and the 
Canary Islands. 

The European interest lately has 
overshadowed Latin-American busi- 
ness, which has not been in large 
volume recently, although a steady 
small trade has continued, with 
Puerto Rico and central America be- 
ing the best buyers in the past week. 
Some of the South American coun- 
tries are reported to have sufficient 
flour for a couple of months, but the 
persistent inquiry continued from 
Brazil. Evidently mills have been 
able to work only small lots to the 
latter country, as offers continue to 
be sought for amounts up to 100,- 
000 sacks, shipment to be made to 

(Continued on page 36.) 





Subcommittee Plan Expected 
To Adjust Export Pricing Jam 


Washington, D. C. — The export 
subcommittee of the Office of Price 
Administration wheat industry ad- 
visory committee, in its session last 
week in Chicago, reached a tenta- 
tive decision concerning the price 
problem for wheat exports, which 
had been confused by the overlap- 
ping jurisdiction of the wheat order 
and the export price regulation. 

In general the subcommittee rec- 
ommended that the OPA establish an 
export price based on the combined 
rail-ocean freight rate at ports, plus 


legal mark-ups, plus approximate- 
ly %c bu for inspection and an ex- 
port margin of 2c bu to cover ex- 
porter profit and storage incurred at 
port terminals. 

This decision is being circulated to 
other members of wheat industry ad- 
visory committee, but it is not ex- 
pected that any objection will be en- 
countered. It is expected that the 
suggested changes will be incor- 
porated as amendments to both the 
wheat order and the export price 
regulation. 





Army Buys More Green Dot Flour 


Chicago, 11l.—The Army Quartermaster Depot entered the market for 
additional substantial amounts of green dot flour last week for its European 
civilian feeding program. All purchases had not been completed early this 
week, but it was indicated that the total quantity obtained would be slight- 
ly less than 1,000,000 sacks. The purchases were spread over mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest, Oklahoma and Texas. Specifications called for 
a minimum of 10.20% protein, with up to .55% ash, non-enriched. 
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UNRRA Ups December Flour Order 


Washington, D. C.—The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration has expanded its flour requisition for December and will ask 


for a total of approximately 100,000,000 Ibs. 
will be hard wheat flour and the balance soft wheat flour. 


Of this total, 60,000,000 Ibs 
Shipment will 


be made from southeastern ports, presumably Savannah and Norfolk. Bids 
will be solicited this week, or as soon as the formal requisition has cleared 
through Department of Agriculture channels. 





France Takes Flour 
as Part of Its 
Wheat Allocation 


‘Washington, D. C.—The French 
government, sensing difficulty in pro- 
curing wheat allocated to it by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., has decided 
to enter the domestic flour market 
for an undisclosed quantity of hard 
wheat bakers flour. Procurement will 
be handled from the New York of- 
fice of the French supply mission, 
it was learned here, for shipment in 
January. t 

The CCC has allocated the French 
government 500,000 tons of wheat for 
shipment through January and it was 
stated at that agency that any sub- 
stitution of flour for wheat will be 
deducted from this allocation. How- 
ever, according to CCC officials, the 
government will complete nearly 
90% of its commitment to the 
French government. 

Other foreign governments are al- 
so reported to have made inquiries 
for flour from mills in the United 
States when it was seen there might 
be difficulty in moving wheat to the 
seaboard. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Belgian Purchases in 


U. S. to Increase as 
Funds Are Freed 


Washington, D. C.—An official of 
the Belgian Economic Mission in 
Washington, commenting on the ef- 
fects of the unfreezing of Belgian 
funds in this country which was au- 
thorized Nov. 19 by the United 
States government, disclosed that 
Belgian purchases in this country 
would increase threefold. The unfreez- 
ing order affects a potential $400,- 
000,000 of Belgian assets in the 
United States. 

The Belgian official explained that 
the increase would result from the 
large pentup demand for goods of 
various kinds accumulated during the 
war, plus normal needs and higher 
prices. Purchases of American goods 
before the war, he pointed out, 
ranged from $75,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 annually. 

He was quick to add, however, 
that, although Belgium’s require- 
ments were large, the amount of 
goods it could purchase in this coun- 
try would be dependent upon ex- 
ports it could send to the United 
States. 

Among the goods Belgium plans to 
obtain from the United States are 
corn, rye, oats, cotton, wheat, cattle, 
coal and raw materials. In addition, 
it needs gasoline, petroleum, tobac- 
co, chemicals, dye-stuffs, office equip- 
ment, textile machinery, tools and 
other industrial machinery. 

Last month the government an- 
nounced the unfreezing of French 
funds, subject to clearance by the 
French government, affecting $1,400,- 
000,000 of assets owned by the 
French, including Monaco. Approxi- 
mately $5,450,000,000 of foreign as- 
sets held by nationals of other coun- 
tries than France and Belgium still 
are subject to United States foreign 
fund controls. 
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Selfish MotivessHamper UNRRA 





AGENCY’S FLOUR PURCHASES 


CURBED BY OFFICIAL GREED 


Both Sides of Congress Using UNRRA Appropriation 
Votes to Gain Selfish Advantage for Pressure 
Groups, Observers State 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Congress is 
putting on one of the most flagrant 
displays of greed and calloused disre- 
gard of the needs of the hour in its 
present discussion of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration appropriation measures. 
Neither side of Congress can escape 
the odium which arises from the 
scramble to gain selfish advantage, 
at the expense of the suffering in 
the nations for whom this relief 
money is to be appropriated, for the 
benefit of pressure groups in con- 
gressional constituencies. 

Briefly, the House is using the 
UNRRA appropriation bills as slush 
funds for the coming congressional 
elections to the utter disregard of 
the recommendations of specialists 
at UNRRA. On the Senate side, pet 
theories, such as Senator Thomas’ 
parity price for raw and processed 
agricultural commodities, are injected 
into the legislative consideration. 

Consequential criticism has been 
made of the operation of UNRRA in 
the field. On the other hand atten- 
tion-worthy witnesses, such as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, have told the con- 
gressional committees that despite 
its shortcomings UNRRA cannot be 
replaced at this time and is doing a 
reasonably good job that must be 
continued. 

Apart from greedy plotting of con- 
gressional blocs to gain votes in their 
constituencies by forcing UNRRA 
to buy unwanted commodities and 
processed food products at unreason- 
ably high prices is the fact that these 
tactics take away from the deserv- 
ing processor or seller of agricultural 
commodities business that they 
should normally expect. 

UNRRA officials have repeatedly 
stated that wheat and flour are basi- 
cally the most desirable forms of 
relief feeding. They are the cheapest 
measured in dollars and provide the 
greatest nutritive value by the same 
dollar standard. These considera- 
tions are not given more than casual 
attention by the congressional com- 
mittees. 

That this state of affairs should 
occur at this critical period for the 
flour milling industry is deeply un- 
fortunate, it is seen in industry cir- 
cles. The domestic milling industry 
is attempting to regain its export 
flour market at a time when govern- 
ment requirements for flour have 
fallen sharply and can only be re- 
placed by an active export market. 


Heavy Flour Purchases Seen 

UNRRA was potentially the brake 
on declining flour production. It still 
will be a most important factor in 
flour buying for many months to 
come, according to officials of that 
agency. In fact, it is indicated that 
UNRRA flour purchases will be larg- 
er than was originally expected and 


emphasis on flour will replace the 
previous trend to wheat as against 
flour. 

No matter how sharply congres- 
sional greed will cut UNRRA pur- 
chasing power, it is still probable 
that there will be consequential 
flour business to be obtained from 
that agency. Yet it is disquieting 
to friends at the flour industry to 
realize that so important a segment 
of industry of this country cannot 
make itself heard in the halls of Con- 
gress or that some strong force can- 
not call a halt to the congressional 
grabbing that is now taking place 
when tax money to the extent of 
$1,900,000,000 is being considered. 

The administration has on numer- 
ous occasions requested Congress to 
vote the money for the unappropriat- 
ed, but authorized, funds for 1945 
and the new pledge for 1946. It is 
hopefully predicted now that the 
1945 $550,000,000 authorization will 
be approved in full, but there are 
grave doubts that the 1946 fund will 
be granted in its entirety. Although 
the administration has made a public 
display of support of the UNRRA 
program, there are no signs that it 
is applying pressure on members 
of Congress to get the appropriations 
bills passed without emasculating 
amendments or in closed committee 
room deals that pledge UNRRA funds 
for high priced foods which are not 
necessary to the efficient operation 
of UNRRA. 

In view of these circumstances it 
must be suspected, it is said, that the 
administration will not interfere in 
the obvious congressional deals which 
scarcely conceal the fact that they 
are substituting UNRRA money for 
congressional campaign funds. 


Farmers’ Position Explained 


That members of Congress have 
taken advantage of the present un- 
fortunate position of UNRRA is not 
without plausible and persuasive ex- 
planation. Several members of Con- 
gress have explained their positions 
frankly, pointing out that in many 
instances farm producers have been 
asked to get out a maximum output 
only to find that with the ending of 
the war government requirements 
were immediately canceled. 

No provision was made to compen- 
sate the grower, as has been provid- 
ed for with the industrial producer 
in the form of contract cancellation 
settlements. From the point of view 
of the congressman, he cannot afford 
to ignore the complaints of’ these 
constituent producers who have been 
definitely harmed by the sudden 
change in government requirements. 
They turn immediately to their rep- 
resentatives in Washington with 
some valid reason, to ask for relief. 
They cannot be expected to under- 
stand or consider an UNRRA pro- 
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gram which is expressed in terms of 
calories or nutritional requirements 
when they are being hit in the pocket- 
book. It is next to impossible to ex- 
plain to the sweet potato farmer 
that starving Europe cannot econom- 
ically use that commodity when the 
domestic producer knows that we at 
home consume large quantities of the 
sweet potato, for example. 

However, the very persuasiveness 
of the producers’ complaint leads to 
excesses which have repeatedly oc- 
curred in considering the UNRRA 
appropriation. 

To the everlasting credit of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson it 
must be admitted that he most ef- 
fectively recognized the damage to 
the farm producer in contract and 
requirement cutbacks. Before he be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture he em- 
phatically stated that the farm pro- 
ducer was entitled to the same con- 
sideration as the industrial plant op- 
erator in the matter of contract or 
requirement cutbacks. Many months 
earlier Theodore Schultz of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago criticized the War 
Food Administration for its failure to 
state publicly that any war food 
procurement program must of neces- 
sity be wasteful and subject to po- 
tential financial loss either because of 
spoilage or excess production. He 
contended that the government 
should recognize these conditions and 
make provision for these factors, yet 
no one gave his statement even pass- 
ing attention. 

Flour industry officials despair that 
any action by the milling industry 
alone can put a stop to the congres- 
sional abuses of the UNRRA funds, 
but there is a small measure of 
satisfaction in knowing that no mat- 
ter how badly the UNRRA appropria- 
tion is vitiated by congressional 
grabs the more important wheat and 
flour become as the most economical 
sources of relief feeding and it is 
confidently predicted that UNRRA 
flour buying will afford a breathing 
spell for the milling industry until 


.it gets its flour export sales efforts 


in high gear. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPA SUES MADISON BAKERS 


Madison, Wis.—Two Madison bak- 
ery firms, Weber Bakery, Inc., and 
Strand’s Bakery, are among the local 
firms charged with accepting delivery 
of sugar without surrendering ration 
stamps to suppliers. The civil suits 
have been filed by the OPA in U. S. 
District Court here. The Cambridge 
(Wis.) Bakery is charged with the 
same violation. The OPA asks in- 
junctions to restrain the firms from 
receiving further sugar until the 
stamps due suppliers are given up. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAINS SHORT IN SWEDEN; 


BREAD RATION CONTINUES 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that Sweden’s 1945 bread grain crop 
will not supply sufficient mill quality 
grain for the country’s consumption 
requirements and imports will be 
needed to make up the deficit. The 
announcement was based on a report 
from the American legation in Stock- 
holm. 

The production of wheat and rye 
together, reported at a slightly larg- 
er figure than the 1944 crop, is about 


> 


17% less than the average during 
1935-39. As a result of the current 
shortage, continuance of bread ra. 
tioning will be necessary. 

The wheat crop is the largest re. 
ported since 1940, whereas the rye 
crop is only about 77% of last year’s 
production. Some shift from rye to 
wheat acreage is indicated, and rye 
yields are slightly smaller than a 
year ago. A large percentage of 
sprouted and high moisture content 
grain is reported. Special attention 
to storage is said to be necessary to 
avoid further damage. 

A serious shortage of feed grains 
is also reported, and all feeds are 
rationed. Farmers are being urged 
to use cellulose as a supplementary 
feed for all animals. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL 
TO PAUL C. RUTHERFORD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Paul C. Ruth- 
erford, vice president of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., and a senior 
director of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, died Nov. 25 at his 
home from a heart attack. He had 
been in his usual good health and at 
his office up to the close of business 
last week. He was 56 years of age. 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Ruth- 
erford entered the employ of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. as a clerk 
when he graduated from high school. 








The Late Paul C. Rutherford 


Within a few years he was made 4 
buyer and salesman, and later became 
a department manager. In 1928 he 
was elected a vice president of the 
company. He was chairman of the 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Asso- 
ciation, and vice president of the Ter- 
minal Elevator Grain Merchants As- 
sociation. 

Always active in association affairs, 
Mr. Rutherford was regarded as out- 
standing among the younger genera- 
tion of northwestern grain men, and 
a crop authority of note. He had 
served on numerous committees of 
the local exchange, and was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Duluth Board of Trade and the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange. 

Surviving him are his widow and 
three married daughters. 
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p, A. FITZGERALD IN 
|) MINNEAPOLIS DEC. 4 


Allocations Director of USDA Will 
Address Meeting of Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, director of requirements and 
allocations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will address a 
dinner meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association at 
the Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, 
on Dec. 4. 

Inasmuch as Dr. FitzGerald’s de- 
partment largely is responsible for 
the setting of policies concerned with 
feed distribution and _ utilization, 
much interest in his appearance at 
the meeting is being stimulated. Pro- 
posed government restrictions on for- 
mula feed production and a poultry 
liquidation program will, it is be- 
lieved, make his address particularly 
timely. 

The dinner meeting of the feed 
group will precede the annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota Baby Chick 
Association, which is scheduled for 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Dec. 
5-6. Leaders of the hatchery indus- 
try will be invited to attend the feed 
dinner. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN SHIPPERS OPPOSE 
RAILROAD ROUTING PLAN 


Toledo, Ohio.—Grain and _ grain 
products shippers in the Central 
Freight Association territory have 
united to oppose efforts by railroads 
in that territory which would require 
specific and limited routings on grain. 

Included in the membership of the 
Grain and Grain Products Routing 
Association are 55 grain, flour and 
feed elevators, mills and warehouses. 
The Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Deal- 
ers Association and the Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association have 
joined the routing association in its 
opposition to the move. A meeting 
was held here recently to prepare for 
the hearing and trial of four cases 
now set for Dec. 4 in Chicago before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. F. M. Dickey, traffic manager 
for the National mill of the National 
Biscuit Co., is chairman of the asso- 
ciation and John A. Forshey is its 
counsel. 

The litigation involves an attempt 
being made by the railroads to pro- 
vide and require certain specific and 
limited routing on all grain and grain 
products shipments in the Central 
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Freight Association territory which 
includes Ohio, «Indiana, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

It is said that the railroads are 
instituting the action to bring about 
longer hauls on their own lines. The 
shippers contend that such action 
would add to the handling costs of 
the grain and grain products, and 
therefore, the consumer price would 
be raised. They believe that consid- 
erations of the greatest good to the 
greatest number should have weight. 

Developments in the case are being 
followed by grain shippers in other 
parts of the country since it is be- 
lieved that if the railroads are suc- 
cessful, their action would be followed 
by others. It has been stated that 
the eastern trunk line association is 
prepared to introduce such a change 
on all freight moving east of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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CINNAMON SHIPMENTS MAY 
ARRIVE EARLY NEXT YEAR 


Washington, D. C.—The first ship- 
ments of cinnamon (cassia) are ex- 





pected to arrive in this country early - 


next year, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. 

The import is expected to be 
the beginning of the end of spice 
shortages which have been in effect 
since the Japanese took over the 
principal sources in the East Indies. 

The United States normally would 
use about 10,500,000 lbs of cassia 
and about 900,000 lbs of true cinna- 
mon, which is much milder than the 
commercial variety made from cassia, 
the USDA said. 

The expected shipments to the 
United States will be well under pre- 
war levels because of the fact that 
the entire world, aside from producer 
nations and Japan, has been deprived 
of cassia and cinnamon for several 
years, the announcement said. 
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ARTHUR McGUIRE DIES 
ON THANKSGIVING DAY 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Arthur Mc- 
Guire, grain dealer, and for 30 years 
head of the Arthur McGuire Co., 
here, died Nov. 22. He was born in 
Eau Claire, Wis., and started in the 
grain business at Duluth-Superior, 
but he has been a member of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
for 30 years. 

He was also a principal in Tonka 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, screenings 
grinders and feed dealers. His widow 
and one son, Arthur D., associated 
with him in the business, and three 
daughters survive him. 





Subsidy Ending to Be ‘‘Painful,’’ 
Herman Steen Tells Distributors 


Chicago, Ill. — Addressing a large 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors on 
Nov, 23, Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, expressed the opinion that 
termination of the domestic subsidy 
on flour will be a painful experience 
for both millers and distributors. 

Congress, he said, is not likely to 
vote subsidy payments after June 30, 
1946. Early termination is likely, he 
believed, possibly within 85 to 90 
days. When notice of termination is 
8iven sales with subsidy benefit will 

€ frozen as of the preceding mid- 
hight. In his opinion the end of the 
Subsidy will automatically cause an 


upward trend in prices. Adjustment 
or removal of flour ceilings when the 
subsidy goes off has been’ recom- 
mended, but he said he did not fore- 
see removal of millfeed ceilings. 

The association’s president, N. G. 
Anderson, introduced as guests Paul 
Thacker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; J. F. Driscoll, Amber Mill- 
ing Co., St. Paul; R. M. Huffman, 
Millers National Federation. Carl 
Bavido, a new member of the local 
sales staff of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was. presented. Several returned 
service men were in attendance. 
These included Lt. Col. Fred Larsen, 
Jr., of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co., and James Anderson, King Midas 
Flour Mills. 
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DREAM HOUSE—Sgt. Johnny Chiefa, paralyzed veteran of World War 
II, gazes happily at the large cake, topped by a model of his “dream 
house,” which was presented to him during the Johnny-Comes-March- 


ing-Home Day held for him recently in Paterson, N. J. 


On this day 


Sgt. Chiefa received a plot of ground, the funds to build a home, and a 
full set of architect’s plans for the “dream house” which he designed 
while he was a patient at the veteran’s hospital in Kingsbridge, New 
York City. The house was designed especially for a crippled person liv- 


ing alone. 





CCC Liberalizes Wheat Offer 
to Cover Mills in All States 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has liberalized its pro- 
gram of wheat sales to millers by 
withdrawing geographical limitations 
on the mills purchasing and grinding 
the wheat and by eliminating wheat 
of more than 12% protein from con- 
sideration in calculating the 21-day 
supply limitation. 

The changes are expected to re- 
sult in larger sales to millers, which 
have been held back by these restric- 
tions to the point where less than 
500,000 bus were sold under the orig- 
inal terms, despite the widespread 
need of mills for grain supplies. 

However, the sales that warehouse- 
men storing CCC wheat may make 
to mills are still limited to the 
amount that has been shipped against 
CCC loading orders in the preceding 
five days. This puts an effective 
brake on total volume, but it is ex- 
pected to have some effect in speed- 
ing up CCC loadings so that ware- 
housemen may sell to millers at the 
extra 14%c over the CCC sales price. 

Mills in all states are eligible now 
to buy CCC wheat. Previously the 
mill had to be located and the wheat 
processed west of the Mississippi 
river. The change will broaden the 
sales base to mills in the central 
states, where wheat shortages lately 
also have been acute, particularly in 
Indiana and Kentucky. 

Although the 21-day limitation of 
wheat stocks still applies to wheat 
of 12% protein and less, the effect 
of eliminating higher protein wheats 
from the calculation probably will 
enable more flour millers to qualify 
for the sales. Earlier this year, mills 
were more avid purchasers of high- 
er protein varieties than of ordinary 
wheat, and the present market stag- 
nation caught some with inadequate 
supplies of ordinary. In addition, the 
substantial export flour sales made 
recently and indications of continued 
good demand from that quarter prob- 
ably will increase mill requirements 


for the kind of wheat that consti- 
tutes the bulk of CCC supplies. 

The miller must furnish the ware- 
houseman a certificate testifying that 
he does not have three weeks’ sup- 
ply of wheat of 12% protein or less, 
including wheat on hand, wheat pur- 
chased from others and CCC wheat 
involved in the particular sale. The 
miller also must certify that all 
means have been exhausted to obtain 
wheat through regular channels and 
that the wheat covered by the CCC 
order is necessary to keep the mill in 
operation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO DEALERS PLAN 
CONVENTION FOR FEB. 18 


Fort Collins, Colo.—The convention 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling and 
Feed Dealers Association will be held 
in Denver, Feb. 18. Ray Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, will deliver the principal speech 
at one session, and Rodney Tucker, 
extension agronomist, will speak at 
the other. 

A special feature will be a display 
room where manufacturers can ex- 
hibit equipment and others can use 
booths to display their wares. 
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FLAX INSTITUTE PLANS 
MEETING NOV. 30-DEC.1 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The annual 
meeting of the Flax Institute of the 
United States will be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, here, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1. The first day will be devoted 
to meetings of the educational com- 
mittee and of the scientific advisors 
for co-ordination of the flax research 
committee. The general meeting of 
the institute will be held Dec. 1, with 
emphasis on the consumers’ end of 
the picture rather than on the pro- 
ducers’. 
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500,000 institutional users of these Demand May Not Materialize membership will support their lead- pe a 
products. This group believes that The fear that demands from the ers in the strike. Seie er | 
the processor can effect a fairly good housewife will curtail supplies to the Members of Bakers’ Union, Local named. ch 
distribution control at the first level, institutional and industrial users may No. 119 (AFL) in Oakland are re and John 
but when distribution gets down to be groundless, according to other fusing to work overtime as ‘Some Inc. Will 
the jobber and wholesale level it is government observers’ who predict Oakland bread is reaching San |'ran- ery, and C 
feared that a scramble for new cus-_ that once the ration psychology has cisco outlets. Oakland bakers then Co. Bore 
tomers and other incentives may up- been eliminated household buyers employed extra nonunion me’ and men will ¢ 
set the best laid plans. will no longer buy these edible fats the union refused to issue wor’ per out the st: 
A consequential factor which can- at every opportunity. A more nor- VICTORY BOND BUYER — To In- ts to the extras. The unio! = of as mar 
not be dismissed lightly is that the mal purchasing routine will result, dianapolis and Al Katz went the warned employers that unless ie Petitions » 
best profit margins occur in the small it is hopefully predicted. honor of purchasing the first victory tras are discharged, a strike v chusetts 
package and the incentive will exist Up to the time that removal of loan bond of the present drive. Mr. called. tives, wit 
to cater to this class of trade—the the red point ration control was Katz is pictured on the south portico lh diate acti 
domestic housewife is the best exam- announced conditions for the baker of the United States Treasury De- Chicago Strike Called Of The pro 
ple of this type—in preference to the and other industrial users of. short- partment, with Mrs. Edith Brusiloff, Chicago, Ill. — The threa ‘ened relationshi 
bulk user. ening products were reaching a most who took his bond order. Mr. Katz strike of inside bakery workers 2 Program ; 
Baking industry officials frankly confusing state. Numerous conflict- is secretary-treasurer of the Max eight bakeries: has been called off. on the sut 
ing statements had been issued by Katz Bag Co., Indianapolis. Members of Factory Bakers’ Union, er, who d 
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Iocal 100 (AFL) accepted the op- 
ators’ offer of an increase of 8c 
r hour. Negotiations had been 
rried on for several weeks. The 

pakers originally requested a 12c an 

hour increase in wages and the op- 
erators offered 6c. The bakers re- 
jected that offer and voted to strike 
if their wage demands were not met. 

Both groups compromised the dif- 

ference with the result that the bak- 

ers settled for the 8c per hour in- 
crease. 

Other provisions of the agreement, 
affecting 805 workers, are a 40-hour 
week, two-week vacations with pay 
after one year, pay for six holidays 
a year and time and one half pay 
for all employees working on _ holi- 


days. 
¥ ¥ 


Drivers File Strike Notice 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A strike notice 
involving 27 employees was filed by 
the General Drivers’ Union, Local 
989 (AFL) in Minneapolis, against 
the National Biscuit Co., Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., and the R. A. Johnston 
Biscuit Co. The notice declared dis- 
agreement regarding wages and oth- 
er issues involved in the negotiation 
of a new contract. The old con- 
tract expired May 31, 1945. 


¥ ¥ 


Reno Bakers Back on Job 


Reno, Nev.— Bakery workers in 
Reno, Nev., won a 20% increase in 
pay following a six-day walkout. The 
striking workers returned to their 
jobs last week. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCRANTON, PA., BAKERY 
DRIVERS GET INCREASE 


Scranton, Pa. — -A_ threatened 
strike of drivers employed by sev- 
en bakeries was averted with the 
signing of a contract which specifies 
an increase of $5 per week for the 
drivers. 

The new pay scale is retroactive 
to Jan. 20, 1945, the date of expira- 
tion of the old contract. Drivers will 
receive a base pay guarantee of $14 
weekly, plus 10% commission on all 
sales, 

The seven baking firms which par- 
ticipated in the negotiations and con- 
tract are: Williams Bakery, Old 
Home Bakery, Spaulding Bakeries; 
Scheuer’s Bakery, United Bakeries, 
Gold Medal Baking Co., all of Scran- 
ton, and the Blue Ribbon Cake Co. 
of Kingston, Pa: 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS IN BOSTON SEEK 
LARGER SUGAR RATIONS 


Boston, Mass.—Boston Master Bak- 
ers began a campaign to increase 
their sugar allotments at the Novem- 
ber meeting held recently in Boston. 
Faced with dwindling supplies as the 
holiday season began, the group ap- 
pointed a committee to acquaint the 
congressmen with their problems. 

Roger Sherman, Middleby Co., was 
named chairman of the committee, 
and John Marwede, Standard Brands, 
Inc., William Meade, Meade’s Bak- 
ery, and Charles Niles, H. A. Johnson 
Co, were named to assist him. These 
men will circulate a petition through- 
out the state to obtain the signatures 
of as many bakers as possible. The 
Petitions will be sent to all Massa- 
chusetts senators and representa- 
tives, with the request for imme- 

ate action onthe sugar situation. 

The problem of employer-employee 
relationships was featured on the 
Program at the meeting. Speakers 
on the subject included James Park- 
*t, Who discussed group hospitaliza- 








THE NORTHWESTERN: MILLER 


Bag Shortage May Force Some 
‘Mills to Close, Millers Say 


- 


tion, John Conner, state chai 


of the department of rehabilitat ony 


who talked about the returning 
veteran, and Albert Griffin, Depart- 
ment of Labor, who discussed the 
workings of the state unemployment 
compensation law. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HART-CARTER EMPLOYEES 
ACCEPT COMPANY’S OFFER 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Picketing at 
the two plants of the Hart-Carter 
Co. in Minneapolis ended Nov. 22 
upon the acceptance by the striking 
employees of the company’s proposal 
on wage increases. The proposal, 
which had been made by the com- 
pany prior to the eight-week strike, 
offered wage increases which aver- 
aged approximately 10%c per hour, 
retroactive to July, 1945. 

A retroactive pay increase from 
July, 1944, to July, 1945, which had 
been demanded by the union, was not 
granted by the company. It was this 
demand that was a major factor in 
bringing about the work stoppage. 

Employees generally were reported 
as having expressed satisfaction 
with the management’s proposal and 
its acceptance. 

Production at the plants will be 
resumed as soon as possible, C. C. 
Ingraham, vice president of the com- 
pany, said. Maintenance employees 
are back on the job preparing ma- 
chinery and equipment for operation 
and it is hoped that all departments 
may be operating within the next 
two weeks. Plans are being made to 
expedite the completion of the many 
orders now on hand as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. Ingraham expressed the re- 
grets of the management that the 
work stoppage had caused a two 
months’ interruption of service to 
the company’s customers. 

Additional building facilities are 
being acquired, Mr. Ingraham said, 
adding that all departments are to 
be enlarged in anticipation of a 
much greater volume of business, in- 
cluding orders for newly developed 
machines for varied requirements 
throughout the world. 








OLD MILL PHOTOS 
TO BE JUDGED 
* 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Ivan Dmitri 
(Levon West), internationally known 
for his etchings and his work in color 
photography, will act as chairman of 
judges for a nationwide old mill pho- 
to contest sponsored by the Pillsbury 
Institute of Flour Milling History. 

Several hundred pictures of tradi- 
tional water-powered flour mills and 
grist mills are entered from 27 states. 
Judging will be done on Dec. 4. Na- 
tional awards will be $50, $25 and $15 
for first, second and third in black 
and white photography, and $15 and 
$10 for first and second in color pho- 
tography. Best entry from each 
state will receive $10 awards. En- 
tries include photos of old European 
mills. 

Serving with Dmitri as judges will 
be John K. Sherman, art, music and 
book critic, Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune; Roy C. Jones, professor 
and head of the School of Architec- 
ture, University of Minnesota; Car- 
roll K. Michener, managing editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, and 
George Miles Ryan, photographer. 





Chicago, Ill—The flour and feed 
milling imdustries have notified the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associa- 
tion that if more bags are not pro- 
cured currently, the mills will be 
forced to curtail their production and 
that their current supply situation 
with respect to bags is so low that 
many mills will be forced to close 
down during December unless these 
supplies become available, H. R. Gill, 
secretary of the bag manufacturers’ 
organization, declared. 

The textile bag industry, Mr. Gill 
said, would have to be able to pro- 
cure better than 50% more goods 
than have been so far procured for 
the fourth quarter to balance their 
needs and to reach the amount of 
goods authorized by the government 
as available to the textile bag in- 
dustry. 

“From information received cur- 
rently by this office,” Mr. Gill said, 
‘it appears that only a very small 
dribble of goods will and can be 
made available to the industry for 
the balance of 1945. Actually neither 
the bag industry nor any government 
agency can force the cotton mills to 
sell if they do not choose to do so.” 

Production of goods normally used 
by the bag industry is off better 
than 13% for the first three quar- 
ters of 1945 as compared with 1944. 
The record of looms producing goods 
for the fourth quarter shows no im- 
provement. There is reported to be 
fewer textile mill workers on the job 
now than on V-J Day. 
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“The cotton goods supply situ- 
ation at this time is more acute 
than it has been at any time 
during the past several years,” 
Mr. Gill declared, adding that 
“the bag industry does not know 
where to turn to get additional 
cotton goods.” 


In addition to the shortage of 
workers in the textile mills in the 
South, bag manufacturers attribute 
the critical shortage to a combina- 
tion of three additional factors: 

Secondly, recent market reports 
have indicated that cotton textile 
manufacturers have been withhold- 
ing sales of cloth while continuing to 
produce in order to avoid getting the 
sales volume into 1945 income,: thus 
avoiding the tax which in many in- 
stances would put the bulk of the 
profits into the excess profits cate- 
gory. 

Third, export set-asides on many 
constructions of cloth run as high 
as 40% and that available for do- 
mestic sales is insufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Fourth, there is an increased di- 
version of used bags from the flour 
and feed industries by second-hand 
bag dealers and by small and medium 
sized bakeries. 

Textile bag manufacturers are ad- 
vising flour and feed mills to see that 
maximum reuse is made of all bags. 
The shortage exists in burlap bags 
as well as in cotton bags and any 
measure designed to keep used bags 
within the industries will be of help, 





Des Moines Meeting Stresses 
New Uses, Markets for Grain 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Need for the 
United States to take the lead in de- 
veloping new uses and new markets 
for grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts was emphasized by several prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Grain and Feed 
Association here Nov. 26-27. 

Those dwelling on the theme were 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger of Minneapo- 
lis, president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers. National Association, Ray 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the same organization, and Roy 
Welsh, Omaha grain man. 

Mr. Welsh pointed to the many in- 
dustrial uses for grain which are be- 
ing developed through chemurgy and 
explained that the encouragement of 
this trend would create a market for 
the high production of which the 
nation’s farms are capable, and at 
prices that would maintain farm 
prosperity. The grain trade would 
profit by such expansion, he said. 

Mr. Heffelfinger also expressed a 
belief that, “There are untold uses 
of farm products, if they could be 
developed. Much more grain could 
be used in this country as food. Poor 
nutrition of many citizens showed 
up among those.called for the armed 
forees during. the war. The govern- 
ment and industry should co-operate 
in correcting these conditions.” 

The prosperity ofthe grain dealer 
is tied to the general prosperity of 
agriculture, he said. 

Mr. Heffelfinger outlined the sev- 
eral plans for disposal of farm sur- 
pluses as.a means of increasing agri- 
cultural prosperity. Virtually all. of 
these are subject to criticism from 


a long range, practical viewpoint, be- 
cause they either are based on dump- 
ing excesses in foreign markets or 
on limiting production through gov- 
ernment action. 

Mr. Heffelfinger said that he was 
firm in the belief that any entry of 
government agencies into the owner- 
ship and merchandising of grain 
should be avoided. Any system of ” 
government payments to farmers or 
others should be so designed as to 
show plainly the cost to the govern- 
ment, he said. 

A resolution adopted by the con- 
vention urged Congress to turn its 
attention toward creation of increased 
demand for farm products rather - 
than toward restriction of produc- 
tion and artificial price supports. 
Another asked Congress to continue 
an exemption for country grain ele- 
vators in any changes it makes in 
the fair labor standards act. 

Stanley Eales of the Corn Belt 
Supply Co., Sioux City, was elected 
president of the association, succeed- 
ing Leland C. Miller, Cedar Rapids. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA ALLOWS ADVANCE 
IN MINCEMEAT PRICES 


Washington, D. C. — Producers’ 
mincemeat prices will be advanced 
14@2c per lb under action taken by 
the Office of Price Administration in 
amendment 20 to MPR 262, effective 
Nov. 15, 1945. According to OPA 
officials this move was made neces- 
sary to compensate mincemeat pro- 
ducers for the higher cost of fresh 
apples from this year’s short crop. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ARMY, EXPORT FLOUR ORDERS 


CONTINUE AS MARKET FEATURE 


Around 1,000,000 Sacks Green Dot Taken for Overseas— 
Export Bookings General—Domestic Trade Rather 
Quiet—Wheat Scarcity Continues 


Additional army buying of green 
dot flour for overseas relief feeding, 
plus a liberal volume of export busi- 
ness, featured the flour market last 
week. Domestic trade was limited 
to fill-in purchases by buyers who 


had not previously covered their full 
requirements and 


Sales by those wishing 
Slightly to keep their needs 
Below filled for the next 
Averess 120 days. Mills 


continued indiffer- 
ent about pressing for additional busi- 
ness, due to the uncertainty about 
the future of the subsidy program. 
Unofficial predictions were heard that 
the subsidy program would expire 
with the end of November. The army 
purchases totaled around 1,000,000 
sacks and export business was sev- 
eral times that amount. 

Millers still are experiencing much 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
wheat and the problem of obtaining 
bags of the proper types and sizes 
has become acute. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. broadened its offer of 
wheat to mills which are unable to 
secure grain through regular chan- 
nels. Mills in all states now are eli- 
gible to buy the CCC wheat. Pre- 
viously the mill had to be located 
and the wheat processed west of the 
Mississippi River, which had re- 
stricted the sales to less than 500,000 
bus. To be eligible, mills must 
prove that they hold less than a 
three weeks’ supply of wheat and 
must certify that all means have 
been exhausted to obtain wheat 
through regular channels. Movement 
of wheat from first hands continues 
to be held back by car shortages and 
unwillingness of growers to release 
because of income tax considerations. 


Export Inquiry Increases 


Export. inquiry was the feature of 
the spring wheat flour trade last 
week. England was said to be in 
the market for liberal quantities of 
low protein, high ash flour for con- 


tinental relief and there were in- 
quiries from Belgium and _ several 
other countries, both direct and 
through eastern grain houses. Regu- 
lar domestic trade was quiet, al- 
though there was a little business 
done each day as buyers kept their 
requirements covered for 120 days 
ahead. Millers were watching their 
subsidy position carefully and many 
of them were not anxious for more 
business. The family flour trade 
came to life. Spring wheat mills 
booked around 60% of their capacity 
last week, against 75% the previous 
week and 96% a year ago. Army 
buying of green dot flour accounted 
for a fair part of the bookings. 


Southwestern Sales 50% 


For the second successive week, 
army and export sales comprised the 
bulk of the flour trade done by mills 
in the Southwest. Domestic trade 
was slow and such sales probably did 
not average more than 10 to 15% of 
capacity. The total of all business, 
however, represented about 50% of 
capacity, against 69% the preceding 
week and 62% a year ago. Mills 
were not pressing for business be- 
cause bag supplies are so short that 
every order is a problem and wheat 
is so difficult to buy that it is hard 
to keep flour sales covered. Only 
occasional small lots to bakers and 
the family trade were booked. Ex- 
port trade was large for European 
account, with inquiries coming from 
the Portuguese possessions, North 
Africa, Belgium, private British im- 
porters and Switzerland. Around 
300,000 sacks probably were booked 
during the week and mills were still 
working on offers. Latin American 
trade was not heavy, consisting of 
moderate lots to Puerto Rico and 
Centrai America. Some _ semolina 
and durum flour were sold to Cuba, 
where buying interest is good. 

Buffalo sales were moderate, large- 
ly in the nature of fill-in business to 
buyers who had not previously cov- 
ered their full requirements. Fair 





Durum Mills Unable to Accept All 


Semolina Business Offered Them 


Demand for semolina continues 
very good and durum millers report 
that they could sell their maximum 
capacity each day. They have large 
backlogs of unfilled orders on their 
books, however, and uncertainty con- 
cerning the subsidy program forces 
them to proceed cautiously. Should 
they exceed their subsidy position, 
they would be faced with a loss of 
around 70c sack on the oversold sem- 
olina when the subsidy goes off. 

A slight improvement in the move- 
ment of durum to market is evident, 
but the supply still is inadequate 
and mills have not had an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate a reserve sur- 
plus. Some durum has arrived in 
open gondola cars, which is satisfac- 
tory as long as favorable weather 
prevails, but such cars cannot be re- 
loaded with flour. The supply of 
boxcars may increase after the close 
of navigation, which is drawing large 
numbers to lake loading ports. Du- 


rum prices continue firm at the ceil- 
ing, both on spot and “to arrive,” and 
all offerings are promptly absorbed. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Nov. 24, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better...... 1. 1.71 
3 Durum or better.. eee 
4 Durum or better... 
5 Durum or better ris 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
PUGWs BOBO 0 iv Hi Vv eles *212,001 93 
Previous week ....... 267,780 118 
| BR SS 208,797 110 
Crop year 


production 
4,241,891 


July 1-Nov. 24, 
4,228,818 


July 1-Nov. 25, 
*Nine companies, 


bookings by New York buyers were 
reported and there was a heavy vol- 
ume of foreign inquiry. Jobbers and 
others who had not recently covered 
to the full extent of the possible 
needs purchased as much flour as 
mills were willing to sell. 

Few additional large bookings were 
reported at Boston, with neither buy- 
ers nor sellers interested in addition- 
al business for the time being. Con- 
siderable speculation was _ evident 
concerning the December subsidy 
rate, with some predictions made 
that the subsidy program would ex- 
pire with November. The market 
remained firm at Philadelphia, with 
no improvement in the demand. 
Jobbers and bakers are pretty well 
covered. Bakers in the Pittsburgh 
area are fair buyers, although there 
is no particular activity to the gen- 
eral demand. 


Chicago Sales Small 


Chicago trade was limited to the 
normal volume of small-lot buying, 
with sales scattered and few in ex- 
cess of one or two cars. Little new 
business was reported at Cleveland, 
where asking prices were mostly at 
the ceiling. Most jobbers and bakers 
there are said to be covered for the 
next 120 days. Southeastern flour 
business. continued on a_hand-tc- 
mouth basis. 

Pacific Northwest flour business 
was not so active, but mills have 
sufficient orders on their books to in- 
sure capacity operations for many 
weeks. Philippine bookings have 
slackened, with buyers apparently 
booked ahead as far as they care to 
go. Unfavorable exchange rates con- 
tinue to prevent business with China. 
Coast mills have worked some flour 
to Atlantic and Gulf accounts for 
shipment the balance of the calendar 
year. Hawaiian business is good. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,348,064 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,587,739 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,340,213 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,355,304 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 2,776,248. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 126,000 
sacks over last week and was down 
55,000 sacks in the Southwest. Buf- 
falo output decreased 35,000 sacks, 
central and southeastern states de- 
creased 3,000 and the north Pacific 
Coast was down 21,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. S. MAC DONALD FIRM MOVES 
New York, N. Y.—The A. S. Mac- 
Donald Commission Co., New York 
feed and grain brokers, has moved 
to Room 106 of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, from 404 where they 
have been located for 20 years. On 
Thanksgiving Eve the firm held open 
house to greet its many friends in 
the industry. 
RTE TPES TE MO EEE NN I NAT SEES 5 ER 
LET’S GET TOGETHER 
Wichita, Kansas.— When asked 
about flour deliveries, the sales man- 
ager of a Wichita flour mill said: 
“We have the flour ordered by the 
government, but have no bags in 
which to pack it. The government, 
wanting the flour, has the bags, which 
we want, but does not release them. 
So we have the flour, the government 
has the bags. Result: No delivery. 
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FEED SWAPS CAUSE 
MILLS MUCH TROUBLE 


_—<o 
Plants at “End of Line” Unable to 
Obtain Needed Ingredients— 
Prices Hold Firm 


Feed ingredient markets continue 
extremely tight, with demand urgent 
and supplies difficult to obtain 
through regular channels. The prac- 
tice of bartering for scarce feeds 
through exchanges of one kind or 
another is working extreme hard- 
ships on some for. 
mula feed manu- 
facturers and dis- 
tributors located 
at “the end of the 
line” and not in 
position to obtain articles which 
may be swapped for something they 
need. While it is apparent that al- 
most every ingredient that makes its 
appearance on the open market read- 
ily is snapped up, it is admitted that 
the demand appears much larger than 
it really is. An order for a car of 
millfeed or protein meal, for exam- 
ple, shows up at several possible 
sources of supply before it is actually 
filled, leaving the impression that 
many orders are going unfilled. By 
the same token, it can be presumed 
that one car of the scarce ingredients 
may enter into a number of swaps 
for something else before it is ac- 
tually consumed. At any rate, the 
search for ingredients remains ag- 
gressive and values hold firmly to 
ceiling levels. The USDA index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole remains at 166.1, 
as compared with 166.2 a year ago, 
the all-time peak. 

Relatively strong grain prices 
place wheat feeds at current 
levels in an’ obviously attrac- 
tive position, and an enormous buy- 
ing interest is centered on these 
feeds at all producing markets. At 
Minneapolis and in the spring wheat 
milling territory, wheat feeds are 
available in mixed cars or when of- 
fered on an exchange basis for other 
feeds such as corn or oilseed meals, 
but aside from these trades there are 
no general offerings. The car situa- 
tion, though improved somewhat, still 
is tight and hampers operations of 
both terminal and interior mills. 

At Chicago, millfeeds remain in a 
very strong position. The demand 
from all types of trade continues far 
in excess of the offerings, which are 
few and far between. Feed manu- 
facturers and other handlers bid full 
ceiling prices for virtually any deliv- 
ery. At Kansas City, there is no 
easing in the tight position. Straight 
cars of wheat feeds are almost im- 
possible to obtain, especially shorts 
and middlings. Due to shortage of 
cars, delivery of millfeeds to trucks 
at mill door provide the principal 
outlet. Sizable quantities of ran 
and shorts are allocated: by mils in 
exchange for corn, high protein con- 
centrates and other feed ingredients. 
Production of wheat millfeeds at 
Buffalo is well maintained, but allo- 
cations are reported slightly smaller 
and there are no general offerings. 
Demand continues exceedingly active. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Bu‘falo 
amounted to 54,319 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,540 tons in the 
week previous and 52,593 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,238,291 
tons as compared with 1,160,689 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Prices Remain Wedged 


Against Ceilings 


Trading in Old Crop Deliveries at Standstill—New 
Crop Months Remain Strong—Cash Markets Very Tight 


Wheat prices remain firmly wedged 
against the official ceilings. Old crop 
futures trading was at a standstill 
last week, due to the lack of offer- 
ings at the maximums and the new 
crop futures maintained their strong 
Cash wheat trading has 
become very diffi- 
cult because of in- 
adequate offerings 
and inability to 
hedge transactions 
in the futures mar- 
ket. Millers are willing to pay full 
ceilings, plus all permissible mark- 
ups, for both spot or “to arrive” 
wheat, but even so they are hard 
pressed to secure enough for daily 
milling requirements. A few more 
boxcars have appeared in the North- 
west, but they are being pressed into 
the hauling of grain to lake ports for 
loading before the close of naviga- 
tion. 

The foreign demand for United 
States wheat appears to be growing 
daily and there now is considerable 
evidence of foreign buyers turning 
to flour because of the inability to 
obtain wheat fast enough. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom made further purchases 
of wheat last week and now has ob- 
tained about two thirds of its 8,500,- 
000-bu authorization. Flour buyers 
from that country were in the mar- 
ket for substantial amounts, and 
there were inquiries from Belgium, 
Portugal and Switzerland. The army 
made further purchases of green dot 
flour for its European feeding pro- 
gram. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
has expanded its flour requisition for 
December and will ask for approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 lbs. That agency 
will also be a large buyer of wheat 
when its appropriation of funds has 
been approved. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. liber- 
alized its offer of wheat to mills by 
eliminating the geographical limita- 
tions on eligible mills. Under the 
original offer, the mills had to be 
located and the wheat processed west 
of the Mississippi River. Mills in all 
states now have access to the CCC 
wheat, but the agency is offering 
only its stocks located in the Kansas 
City region. To get the CCC wheat, 
mills must certify that they hold less 
than a three weeks’ supply of wheat 
and that all means have been ex- 
hausted to obtain grain through regu- 
lar channels. 

Spring buyers found limited sup- 
plies available in the cash wheat 


HUTCHINSON WHEAT GOES 
DIRECT TO ELEVATORS 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—Spot wheat 
offerings were entirely lacking in the 
Hutchinson market last week, as 
considerably enlarged arrivals went 
to elevators. The terminals in turn 
Were selling some wheat at all al- 
lowable mark-ups. The drastic car 
Shortage continued to restrict move- 
ment and mills were beginning to 
clamor for wheat. Country elevators 
are full, or nearly so, and farmers 
are showing no disposition to press 
marketings. With the 1946 crop 
outlook varying from poor to good, 
many are content to hold their wheat 
at home until after the first of the 
year, for tax reasons. 


LTT 


position. 











market and the situation very strong. 
Minneapolis receipts for the holiday 
shortened week were only 1,350 cars, 
but Duluth unloaded 1,772 cars, re- 
flecting co-operative efforts to move 
as much wheat via Duluth at this 
time as possible. All trades both in 
the spot and “to arrive’ position took 
place at full ceilings. This covered 
all grades and qualities. Buyers who 
were able to exchange futures for the 
cash grain were in a somewhat more 
favored position to acquire supplies 
since pit offerings of futures were 
extremely limited. Conditions in the 
durum market remained strong and 
unchanged. Mills were eager buy- 
ers of everything offered both in the 
cash and “to arrive” markets and full 
ceiling prices prevailed on transac- 
tions in both positions. Receipts dur- 
ing recent weeks have been scarcely 
enough to replace mill grind, and it 
is hoped that the improved car sup- 
ply will extend into the durum ship- 
ping areas. 

The following table gives the ap- 


proximate range of cash _ spring 
wheat at Minneapolis on Nov. 24: 
tive DNS 00 Ibe 266560. c8 scree $1.72 
dB COS TMB: 6.05 FoR he eee eV esas coke 1.71 

© ER: BEE i eesgad ca. a0 6d cxccenek 1.71 
BSR ees 1.70% 
Ee een reir Bees 1.69% 
SCRE ON a sick tends ce kexts ews 1.69% 

Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


Stalemate at Kansas City 


The cash market at Kansas City 
remains in a practical stalemate, with 
extreme scarcity of offerings and 
prices at ceiling limits plus mark-ups. 
“To arrive” offerings are scanty. No 
official announcement of CCC sales 
was made, but unofficial estimates 
at Kansas City were not much in 
excess of 500,000 bus for the first 
several days. Wheat export compe- 
tition, car shortages and farm hold- 
ing for the new tax year were 
ascribed as the main reasons for the 
wheat famine in the face of large in- 
terior supplies. Arrivals on old con- 
tracts picked up slightly, reflecting a 
moderate easing in the boxcar situa- 
tion, but improvement was not sub- 
stantial. Mills now have as much 
difficulty obtaining ordinary wheat 
as they had two months ago with 
higher protein varieties. 

Texas mills are anxious to buy 
wheat, but Fort Worth advices indi- 
cate none is obtainable anywhere. 
Prospects of getting any from the 
CCC seem dim. Offerings would 
bring ceilings, plus all permissible 
mark-ups and charges. 

Interest in Pacific Northwest 
wheat has slowed down, with the 
export trade filled up and movement 
to terminals improved. Exporters 
had ships scheduled- to load this 
month, but several of these have been 
delayed, allowing time to move wheat 
in from the country. Terminal re- 
ceipts are being applied on old con- 
tracts, with buying interest centered 
on a “to arrive” basis. Movement 
off-shore is heavy in both the export 
and domestic channels. Atlantic 
ports are interested, but trading has 
stopped beyond Jan. 1, due to the 
War Shipping controls ending at that 


time. Middle western buyers are in- 
terested in soft wheat at ceiling 
prices, with some sales _ reported. 


Buyers want December shipment, 
with some last half of November busi- 
ness reported. Feed manufacturers 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN 





SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous Nov. 25, Nov. 28, 

Nov. 24, 1945 week 1944 1942 
NENG. 5-%9/3.3-4.) pra dipcbe tha g date oe *814,454 940,526 765,022 642,248 
Southwest .....6. 1,182,836 1,237,834 1,122,048 1,117,524 
EE ee eee ee rer err 493,929 528,975 521,429 / 378,641 
Central and Southeast ........ *5 41,608 544,013 567,970 526,338 445,782 
Wortn POCiNG Cogs 6s vite cece 315,237 336,391 363,744 341,762 192,053 
TRAE Pe rie Ae 3,348,064 3,587,739 3,340,213 3,355,304 2,776,248 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
_— ——Percentage of activity ———_—_—_—_, uly 1 te 

Nov. 24, Previous Nov. 25, Nov. 27, Nov. 28, Nov. 24, *Nov. 25, 

1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ..... vo. oe 95 80 73 61 18,255,1 16,364,786 
Southwest ....... 87 91 81 89 80 26,996,350 24,685,991 
EIRP ae 82 88 90 90 65 11,153,488 10,279,946 
Central and S. E. 68 68 72 67 65 12,345,611 11,644,264 
No. Pacific Coast 88 93 88 83 58 7,326,868 7,540,630 
ey Ee 82 87 82 81 68 76,077,487 70,515,617 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 814,380 763,493 94 
Previous week .. 814,380 766,251 94 
STOMP BGO... ccs 814,380 734,022 90 
Two years ago.. 814,380 761,621 93 
PEVeHP eee WOUND S50 06 css ev cees 80 
BOR PORP BVOTORS 665. csiccirccse 75 
Kansas City 
Nev. 16-34 ...... 352,800 281,798 80 
Previous week .. 352,800 307,682 87 
pig eee 352,800 226,301 64 
Two years ago.. 352,800 281,873 80 
PIVG*FORr AVOTESS i. sic ceseccees 73 
We FGRF - GOOTARG 6 ook 5 as a. oe Soe 73 
Wichita 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 111,132 73,327 66 
Previous week 111,132 98,038 88 
pc era 111,132 70,731 64 
Two years ago.. 111,132 91,866 83 
Salina 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 80,556 64,218 80 
Previous week 80,556 65,863 82 
FORE BHO ccccvics 109,956 90,994 83 
Two years ago.. 109,956 94,632 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 18-24 . 225,720 170,022 75 
Previous week .. 225,720 189,231 84 
BOOP GHG .6.04 5:6 269,100 228,105 85 
Two years ago... 269,100 216,686 81 
Five-year Average .....esesecesoes 69 
Ten-year Average ......--eeeeeeeee 64 

Portland District 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 134,200 145,215 108 
Previous week .. 134,200 147,160 110 
WORr AF si cives 143,200 135,639 95 
Two years ago... 143,200 125,076 87 
Five-year AVerage .......eeee eevee 4 
‘ 


Ten-year average 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ...... 667,800 78 
Previous week 667,800 87 
TOF GOO nbs. 660,498 75 
Two years ago... 693,546 65 
BivG-VOR? AVOPAZS 2.2.0 ciisesersives 61 
TOM-FORF QVOTAMBO i oo civicc sven seves 56 
Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
SONY, “20+B6, asses « 321,360 291,319 91 
’ Previous week 321,360 : 111 
SO GBS 68s 5% 318,120 85 
Two years ago... 319,284 90 
BEVOlVORr GVOTEMO occ esc iecccsgeue 70 
POUsFORE BVSTARS 60s eis ctoecves 58 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
IOs BEBE occa 794,106 541,608 68 
Previous week 794,708 544,013 68 
US. eee 795,240 567,970 2 
Two years ago .. 784,045 526,338 67 
Five-year average ........... pare 65 
SEGPEORE BUGTRNS 6.665.665. F608 bees 64 


Current week preliminary. 





BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 600,600 493,929 82 
Previous week 600,600 88 
NOR? BEG \ .cse ss 577,416 90 
Two years ago... 577,416 90 
Five-year A@VeCTASEC ... wc ccc eecsnee 76 
DOR<YORT GVOTORS « os os oss ees.ceine 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


p-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-—Combined—, 
Crop yr. 


--—Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 





production todate production todate production to date production to date 
Nov. 18-24 . 28,367 647,601 16,502 366,887 9,450 223,803 54,319 1,238,291 
Previous week .. 29,605 - 18,814 10,121 58,540 
Two weeks ago 29,633 18,166 10,813 58,612 
ae Oe 27,171 617,232 15,446 338,163 9,976 205,294 52,593 1,160,689 
ere 29,569 659,476 14,561 309,855 9,909 196,188 54,039 1,165,519 
Re ere 26,931 572,320 12,677 287,113 7,244 167,000 46,852 1,026,433 
OS a ee 24,314 536,005 13,050 274,005 7,049 160,863 44,413 970,873 
Five-yr. average 27,270 606,527 14,447 315,205 8,726 190,630 50,443 1,112,362 
are purchasing liberally because of from lumisterol, toxisterol, super- 


the shortage of other feed grains. 
All types of wheat are at full ceiling 
levels, plus permissible mark-ups. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VITAMIN PRICE REDUCTION 


New York, N. Y.—P. Val Kolb, di- 
rector of the special markets divi- 
sion of Winthrop Chemical Co., re- 
cently announced a reduction in price 
of Calciferol (vitamin D.) manufac- 
tured by that company. Calciferol is 
the pure crystalline vitamin, free 








astrol and other by-products of ir- 
radiation, and is available in the 
United States only from Winthorp 
Chemical Co. The crystalline form 
may be obtained in vials of one, five 
and 10 grams, or in corn oil solutions 
of 400,000 and 1,000,000 U.S.P. units 
per gram. In quantities of less than 
1,000 standard units (the equivalent 
of 1,000,000 U.S.P. units) the price is 
$4.80 per gram. The price per gram 
for single shipments of 10,000 or 
more standard units is $4 per gram. 
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SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT ~ 
SHOWS GOOD STANDS 


—<>— 
Seeding Practically Completed—More 
Moisture Needed to Revive 
Wind-Blown Fields 


Until halted over wide areas by 
sharp drops in temperatures and 
light to heavy snows in the northern 
states, farm.work made good prog- 
ress in the last 10 days and the tag 
ends of seeding and harvesting were 
mostly cleaned up. 

In Kansas, seeding of wheat has 
been practically completed in all 
areas and most fields are up to good 
stands. Mild weather favored growth, 
but deficiency of top soil moisture is 
becoming more general throughout 
the state and is resulting in slow or 
unsatisfactory growth in some areas. 
In the western half of the state, some 
volunteer and continuously cropped 
fields are showing brown tips from 
dry weather. High winds have caused 
some soil blowing in a few areas, but 
cover was generally sufficient to pre- 
vent damage. Winter barley is mak- 
ing good growth. 

Nebraska winter wheat needs mois- 
ture, particularly in the eastern two 
thirds of the state, where wheat was 
seeded late. Some of the late seeded 
wheat has made fairly good growth, 
but other has not made much prog- 
ress. Moisture is needed to pack the 
soil to reduce the danger of winter 
kill. The outlook for wheat is much 
better in the panhandle and south- 
western Nebraska, where the mois- 
ture situation has been more favor- 
able, and wheat has made a satis- 
factory growth generally. 

The seeding of fall grains in Okla- 
homa is practically complete. Wheat 


«© THE YNORTHWESTERN | MILLER 


and..gats .are.,generally ,up. to good 
stands, and. have, made, satisfactory 
growth, but;needrain..as high -winds? 
have further depleted surface mois- 
ture in the western counties. Early 
seeded grains are being pastured and 
some late planted wheat is now pro- 
viding good pasturage in the south 
central and in some southwestern 
counties. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH FARMERS OPPOSE 
REDUCED WHEAT PAYMENTS 


London, Eng.— Complaints were 
received recently from a branch of 
the National Union of Farmers 
against the government’s decision to 
reduce the acreage payments for 
wheat from $20 to $10 per acre. 

The union issued a statement that 
this would lead to a greatly reduced 
acreage of wheat this autumn. The 
acreage payment was instituted by 
the government at the instigation of 
the union on behalf of farmers who 
were forced to’ grow wheat on mar- 
ginal land. Now that this directive 
has been removed a farmer need 
grow wheat only where he considers 
it economical to do so. 

The $20 payment is not likely to 
be restored unless the government 
finds the wheat position serious 
enough to restore the incentive to 
grow wheat, according to the union 
statement. 

The Minister of Agriculture de- 
clared in the House of Commons that 
he was anxious that all suitable land 
coming in turn for wheat should be 
planted, and that he would like to 
see the 1945 acreage maintained. The 
growing of wheat on unsuitable land 
is no longer justified, however. 

The food shortage applied less to 





wheat than to other foodstuffs and 
now that exchange considerations 
were’ 6f Yhore” importaricé, than the 
saving of shipping space, it is essen- 
tial that Britain use her varying 
types of land for the crops and live- 
stock for which they are best suited, 
he said. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CHEMISTS TO MEET 

Chicago, Ill.—George T. Carlin, di- 
rector of baking research for Swift 
& Co., will discuss the present status 
of the food industry in Germany at 
a meeting of the Midwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, to be held the evening of Dec. 
3. Mr. Carlin recently returned from 
Germany where he traveled exten- 
sively for the U. S. Army as a tech- 
nical consultant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. F. VANDENBERGH IOWA 
FEED CO. BRANCH MANAGER 


Des Moines, Iowa.—C. F. Vanden- 
bergh has resigned as vice president 
and sales manager of Inland Mills, 
Inc., to become associated with the 
Iowa Feed Co. The latter is planning 
to open branch offices in Kansas 
City and St. Louis on Jan. 1, and 
Mr. Vandenbergh will be manager of 
these. He was with Inland Mills for 
the last five years. 

The Iowa Feed Co. manufactures 
vitamin concentrates and is a dis- 
tributor of other ingredients used by 
commercial feed manufacturers. It 
operates plants in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Ocala, Fla., and has branch of- 
fices in New York City, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Davenport and Omaha. 
C. M. Stormes is president and man- 
ager. 














BROAD DEMAND TO HOLD WHEAT STRONG 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


Kansas State College 
Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 

A broad demand for wheat and 
flour for relief and export shipment, 
limited stocks of available wheat in 
terminal markets, growing inflation- 
ary sentiment, discussion of revision 
of the parity formula, and indication 
of a higher loan rate for the 1946- 
47 season will tend to hold wheat 
prices at ceiling limits during the 
winter months. 

Freer movement of wheat from 
farms after the beginning of the new 
tax year and uncertainty over the 
termination of the flour subsidy may 
bring wheat supplies more nearly in 
balance with demand in the terminal 


markets by late January or Febru- 
ary if cars are available for normal 
movement of grain from country 
shipping points. 

However, any increase in move- 
ment from farms which may occur 
is not expected to pull prices away 
from ceiling limits, except possibly 
for the lower grades and lower pro- 
tein wheats. The heavy disappear- 
ance of wheat so far this season, 
authorization for purchases by for- 
eign governments, and the heavy re- 
quirements of flour for relief feeding 
in many areas, indicate that wheat 
prices will remain at ceiling levels. 

In other seasons since 1942, when 
wheat supplies were tight during No- 
vember and December, some relief 
was obtained by price and subsidy 











REALIZED NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS PER FARM 
FROM AGRICULTURE AND GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS, 1944 
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adjustment. There is little prospect 
of relief in this manner during the 
current season. With futures at 
ceilings and spot and “to arrive” of- 
ferings scarce or nonexistent, cover- 
ing of forward commitments prob- 
ably will continue to be difficult dur- 
ing much of the remainder of the 
current season. 


Feed Grains 

Underlying inflationary sentiment, 
favorable feeding ratios with live- 
stock numbers substantially above 
prewar levels, shortage of cars for 
movement and a broad industrial de- 
mand will hold corn prices at ceiling 
levels in terminal markets during 
December. 

The memory of the feed shortages 
of recent years, a strong credit posi- 
tion, and the anticipation of the 
eventual removal of ceilings will 
cause farmers to hold larger than 
average reserves of corn and other 
feed grains. As in the case of wheat, 
desire to postpone income into the 
new tax year will be a factor of 
some influence on the movement from 
farms during December. 

Requirements of feed manufactur- 
ers and other users, plus authoriza- 
tion for export of some corn, indi- 
cate that demand will continue to 
equal or exceed available supplies in 
terminal markets for several weeks. 
The visible supply of corn at mid- 
November was approximately half 
that of the corresponding date in 
1944, In spite of substantial receipts, 
terminal stocks have been building 
up slowly. Heavier feeding and the 
approach of the season of severe 
storms will add to urgency for sup- 
plies in some areas. 
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CARGILL TO BUILD 
AT WATER TERMINAL 


Expeller Plant, Grain Elevator Are 
Planned on Minnesota River 
Near Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The possibility 
that Port Cargill on the Minnesota 
River may be developed into a major 
grain terminal, oil processing center 
and inland water port was suggested 
when officials of Cargill, Inc., recent. 
ly announced immediate plans to cop. 
struct a small expeller plant and grain 
elevator. Conversion plans for the 
former war plant site also call for 
the building of a fleet of barges for 
the company’s own use. 

Both soybeans and linseed may be 
processed at the expeller plant. 
Foundations are now being laid and 
it is expected to have the mill jn 
operation early in 1946. The grain 
elevator will have a capacity of 35, 
000 bus, or about that of a country 
unit. 

The decision to set up processing 
and terminal facilities at Port Car. 
gill was based on the ability to get 
both rail and river shipping to the 
point. During the war the Minne. 
sota River channel was dredged and 
deepened to permit launching tankers 
and towboats built by Cargill up. 
der government contract. The launch- 
ing ways are being retained at the 
shipyards and as soon as steel be- 
comes available the barge building 
will begin, and the company will use 
its own barge fleet to move grain on 
the Mississippi. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LATIN AMERICA TO GET 
LITTLE CANADIAN WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont. — At a conference 
between officials of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
and commissioners from Latin Amer- 
ica in Ottawa recently, it was made 
clear that exports of wheat to South 
American markets will be small dur- 
ing the balance of the present crop 
year. Dr. C. F. Wilson, head of the 
wheat and grain division of the de- 
partment, states that at least until 
the 1946 crop is harvested Canada’s 
wheat will be pouring into Great 
Britain and Europe and will not be 
available for any potential exports 
to South America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
‘HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


St. Paul, Minn.—The second annual 
meeting of the North Central States 
Weed Control Conference is being 
held at St. Paul. The meeting start- 
ed Nov. 26 and will be concluded 
Nov. 28. 

Weed control officials from Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and California and a num- 
ber of Canadian provinces also are 
participating in the meeting. 

A report on research being col- 
ducted in the several states with the 
use of a new herbicide—2, 4-d—was 
one of the principal topics at one of 
the sessions. 

The program for the final day of 
the meeting will be devoted to re 
ports by all states represented o 
the progress that has been made in 
weed control and weed legislation 
during the past year. Desirable state 
programs and the integration of such 
programs with a federal weed control 
program will be discussed by the 


group. 
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SEPTEMBER OUTPUT OFF FROM 


AUGUST, BUT EXCEEDS 1944 


Production of 22,212,225 Sacks Reported by Census Bu- 
reau Brings Cumulative Total to 67,663,706 Sacks, 
or 9,000,000 Over 1944 


Production of flour during Septem- 
ber decreased slightly from the Au- 
gust outturn, but was materially 
above the September, 1944, grind, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau 
of the Census released last week. 

Mills produced 22,212,225 sacks of 
regular flour and 308,129 sacks of 
granular flour during September this 
year, representing 81.1% of capacity. 
This compares with the August grind 
of 23,204,530 sacks of regular and 
1,370,408 sacks of granular. A year 
ago, the September outturn was 20,- 
061,351 sacks of regular and 1,904,- 
587 sacks of granular. 

The cumulative total of regular 
flour production for the first three 
months of the current crop year was 
67,663,706 sacks, which it over 9,- 
000,000 sacks greater than the three- 
month total a year ago of 58,478,521 
sacks. Average rate of operation for 
the first three months of this crop 
year was 80.6% of capacity, com- 
pared with 72% in the corresponding 
months a year ago. 

Mills ground 51,885,131 bus of 
wheat to make the September. regu- 
lar flour output, as compared with 
54,459,964 in August and 46,462,958 
in September a year ago. The cumu- 
lative total of wheat ground in the 
first three months of this crop year 
to make regular and granular flour 
was 165,731,957 bus, against 146,955,- 
180 a year ago. 

An average of 140.2 lbs of wheat 
per sack of flour was reported in 
September, against 140.8 in August 
and 139 in September last year. The 
average for the first three months 
of this crop year was 140.7 Ibs, 
against 139 lbs in the first three 
months a year ago. 

Millfeed production per sack of 
flour in September was 40.8 lbs, 
against 41.3 in August and 39.7 in 


a> 


September a year ago. The average 
for the first three months of the 
crop year was 41.2 lbs, against 39.7 
in the first three months of the pre- 
vious crop year. Total production 
of offal in September was 906,106,353 
lbs from regular flour and 13,297,701 
lbs from granular flour, against 795,- 
782,892 and 77,966,358, respectively, 
in September a year ago. 

The leading state in flour produc- 
tion during September was Kansas, 
with an output of 3,361,940 sacks, 
representing 15.1% of the total pro- 
duction. Minnesota was second, with 
2,942,664 sacks, or 13.2% of the total, 
and New York was third, with 2,597,- 
558 sacks, or 11.7%. Missouri, with 
8.8%, Texas with 7.1%, Illinois with 
5.1% and Washington with 4.7%, 
were the next in order of importance. 

Reports were received by the cen- 
sus bureau from 915 firms operating 
1,036 mills in September, against 
1,034 mills in August and 1,010 mills 
in September a year ago. Of the 
1,036 mills operating in September, 
14 reported the production of granu- 
lar flour, four of which produced 
granular flour exclusively. There 
were 79 mills, with a daily capacity 
of 28,843 sacks, which were idle dur- 
ing September, against 73 idle in 
August. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL J. LOMMEL JOINS 
VALIER & SPIES FIRM 


St. Louis, Mo.—Carl J. Lommel 
has been appointed manager of the 
Cincinnati division of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by L. C. Chase, vice 
president and manager of the mill- 
ing firm. 

This new position in the milling 
company’s organization was estab- 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


These returns include 


only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For September, 1945, 915 companies report 1,036 mills, of which 79, with daily capacity 


of 28,843 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,036 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 993 accounted for 92.7% of the total wheat 


flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 


In addition, 14 of these mills consumed 


736,582 bus of wheat in the production of 308,129 sacks of granular flour and 13,297,701 


Ibs of offal. 


Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
Production———————, Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1945— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal,lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 

September ....... 1,036 51,885,131 22,212,225 906,106,353 1,156,461 140.2 le 
RY ee 1,034 64,459,964 23,204,530 957,240,751 1,153,178 140.8 74.5 
eee 1,034 62,281,396 22,246,951 924,647,894 1,152,041 141.0 77.2 
rr eS 1,032 53,434,569 22,849,684 942,823,189 1,154,438 140.3 76.1 
Ee 1,031 54,540,859 23,375,884 954,507,495 1,150,585 140.0 78.1 
Mo occ n denen 1,030 50,627,019 21,701,725 886,298,677 1,153,274 140.0 75.3 
a Sr 1,024 51,284,237 22,052,662 893,833,619 1,150,736 139.5 71.0 
February ........ 1,024 46,892,508 20,137,582 815,806,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 
January ......... 1,024 61,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 

1944— 

December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 
November ....... 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 72.4 
October ......... 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 1,144,939 139.1 71.6 
‘September ...... 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 795,782,892 1,144,611 139.0 70.1 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt Pet, 

c 
: Lbsof Lbsof of ca- 
-—Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- persack persack oper- 
September— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity sacks of flour of flour ated 
> .ocpupee 49,744,045 21,317,904 867,096,098 1,049,700 140.0 40.7 84.6 
Se 45,441,844 19,633,511 777,531,052 1,042,195 138.9 39.6 75.4 
ae: . cheese 44,713,123 19,346,886 761,317,408 1,039,748 138.7 ~ 39.4 74.4 
ee. . scheme 43,325,183 18,681,562 742,247,375 1,016,936 139,1 39.7 73.5 
RP Pe 41,363,914 17,796,551 710,531,659 1,000,337 139.5 39.9 71.2 


tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 
larly for each year since 1941. As the production by these mills accounted for 96% of 
the 22,212 995 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,036 mills for 


September, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant. 
these milis, with a daily capacity of 8,287 sacks, were idle. 
mills have been dismantled, nine out of business and four destroyed by fire. 


During September, 30 of 
Since January 1, 1945, two 
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lished to take care of expanded busi- 
ness in the Cincinnati trade territory 
through direct representation, Mr. 
Chase said. 

Before enlisting in the Navy in 
1942, Mr. Lommel was in the St. 
Louis office of the Valier & Spies 
company. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. J. RILEY RESIGNS 


Chicago, Ill—J. J. Riley has re- 
signed his position as a Chicago bak- 
ery salesman for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
He has been with Pillsbury for 16 
years, starting as a salesman in Min- 
nesota, later covering Iowa, the 
Dakotas and Michigan. For the past 
eight years he has been with this 
company’s Chicago office. Mr. Riley 
has no immediate plans, although he 
is considering engaging in the flour 
brokerage business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEPTEMBER RYE FLOUR 
OUTPUT DROPS 21.4% 


—~<>— 
24 Mills Produce 264,418 Sacks, Using 
598,060 Bus of Rye—Offal Out- 
put 5,956,889 Lbs 


Rye flour production during Sep- 
tember dropped 21.4% under August, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 
The September output totaled 264,413 
sacks, as compared with 336,196 sacks 
in August, and 297,253 in July, the 
first month for which rye flour pro- 
duction was reported. 

Reports were received from 24 
mills making rye flour in September, 
against 24 in August and 23 in July. 
The plants ground 598,060 bus of rye 
in the September production, as com- 
pared with 741,917 in August and 658,- 
912 in July. The September use of 
rye grain was off 19.4% from the 
August usage. 

Production of offal by rye mills in 
September amounted to 5,956,889 Ibs, 
against 6,824,026 in August, a de- 
crease of 12.7%. The July output of 
rye flour offal was 6,182,443 lbs. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 











the United States Department of Com- 
merce: 

Grain Flour Offal 

No. ground, output, produced, 

mills bus sacks tons 

June .... 35 654,068 297,655 3,215 

oaiy .s.5 658,912 297,253 3,091 

August .. 24 741,917 336,196 3,412 

Sept. ... 24 598,060 264,413 2,978 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Sept., 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 














Wheat Wheat 

No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 
EY 69 17,862,766 3,361,940 
New York .... 30 5,937,211 2,597,558 
Minnesota +» 42 6,791,872 2,942,664 
Missouri 51 4,536,986 1,953,803 
2 eS 29 + =©3,767,054 1,568,673 
ND dvs ud nib 6 34 2,657,496 1,134,199 
Washington .... 16 2,397,880 1,039,239 
Oklahoma ...... 30 §=. 2,322, 488 987,485 
GEN | bccn bod wes 66 1,857,509 781,081 
Po eee 16 =: 11,315,306 578,684 
Nebraska ...... 30 §=©1,423,973 610,446 
California ...... 10 909,779 399,000 
BES ETS cere 11 807,738 341,267 
Tennessee ...... 52 775,668 315,834 
Kentucky ...... 67 706,151 293,786 
Indiana ........ 43 684,690 281,397 
Michigan ...... 38 775,069 325,400 
North Dakota .. 10 920,816 388,373 
Colorado ....... 18 $23,209 357,518 
Montana 15 733,818 317,004 
Utah ..... 20 610,239 268,894 
Virginia 83 954,413 391,566 
Wisconsin ...... 7 412,415 179,513 
North Carolina . 41 303,898 122,276 
; ere 15 325,996 142,697 
Pennsylvania ... 111 399,636 165,455 
Maryland ...... 23- 262,709 111,815 
Georgia ........ 9 93,775 39,292 
South Carolina . 10 49,034 20,166 
West Virginia . 11 63,355 26,066 
Other states* .. 29 402,182 169,134 
TOON © ected 1,036 651,885,131 22,212,225 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 
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GRANULAR PRODUCTION 
DROPS IN SEPTEMBER 


—<~— 
Number of Mills Processing Alcohol 
Base Drops From 29 to 14—Out- 
put Only 308,129 Sacks 


A sharp drop in the production of 
granular flour occurred in September, 
according to figures released last 
week by the Bureau of the Census, 
reflecting the decreased use of this 
base in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. 

The September granular output 
was 308,129 sacks, only a fraction of 
the 1,370,408 sacks ground in August 
and the 1,904,587 sacks turned out in 
September a year ago. The cumula- 
tive granular output in the first three 
months of this crop year was 3,028,- 
867 sacks, against 4,907,245 in the 
same months a year ago. 

Mills used 736,582 bus of wheat in 
granular flour production in Sep- 
tember, against 3,200,765 in August 
and 4,481,328 in September a year 
ago. In the first three months of 
this crop year, 7,105,466 bus of wheat 
went into granular output, against 
11,479,335 a year ago in the same 
period. 

Millfeed production from granular 
flour in September was 13,297,701 
Ibs, against 77,966,358 in September, 
1944, 

Of the total mills reporting to the 
census bureau, 14 were engaged in 
the production of granular flour, four 
of which with a daily capacity of 
5,796 sacks, produced granular flour 
exclusively. In August, there were 
29 mills producing granular flour. 


GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 
The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 


months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 











Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1945— 
September. 14 736,582 308,129 6,649 
August .... 29 3,200,765 1,870,408 27,660 
SOIT eiccis 29 3,168,119 1,350,330 27,576 
SUMO cecces 28 3,580,163 1,581,441 30,360 
DP, ccesoe 30 3,437,799 1,487,022 29,064 
April ..ccce 30 3,609,159 1,544,727 31,460 
March ..... 31 3,876,382 1,637,478 34,546 
February .. 32 3,743,052 1,585,446 38,628 
January .. 32 2,886,408 1,213,293 25,980 
Totals - 28,238,429 12,028,274 246,913 
1944— 
December.. 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 27,578 
November.. 31 3,774,889 1,599,148 32,275 
October ... 34 4,232,948 1,805,400 37,005 
September... 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August .... 36 3,715,935 1,595,198 31,492 
Sr 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
June ...... 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
MOY wsscece 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
ro eer 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 
March - 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January ... 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
Total - 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 
December.. 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
TAY cscvoce 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 66,872 
(PT 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 657,453 
ADT. occ ccs 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March .... 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
Totals . 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANDREW NAMETH JOINS 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo. — Andrew Na- 
meth, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in the 
states of Ohio and West Virginia, 
Austin Morton, general sales man- 
ager, has announced. Before enter- 
ing the flour business, Mr. Nameth 
was a supervisor in Ohio for An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., for 14 years un- 
til about two years ago. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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ANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
® 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








CAKE 
FLOURS 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


“(DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Asgriculture 
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(Continued from page 7.) 


ties for country folk, farm or non- 
farm: But America does not want 
forced equalization of incomes or 
levels of living. 

Other catchwords and slogans such 
as “stabilization,” “ever-normal gran- 
ary,” and “full employment,” are as 
tricky as “equality” and “fairness” 
in all their uses. Let us recognize 
the trick questions that involve them. 


The Unequivocal “Yes” 

The answers to some questions 
are unequivocally Yes. Does Ameri- 
ca want a static or a dynamic agri- 
culture? A dynamic agriculture, of 
course. The forces of nature alone 
render a thoroughly static agricul- 
ture inconceivable. Apart from this, 
since we live in a dynamic world, 
we must accept a dynamic agricul- 
ture as inevitable. Moreover, Ameri- 
cans being what they are, we would 
prefer a dynamic agriculture, with 
ups and downs, with pains that ac- 
company progress and continuing 
need for readjustment, to a static 
agriculture if that were possible. All 
the loose talk about “stabilization” 
must not be allowed to obscure this 
basic fact. 

Does .America want an efficient, 
progressive agriculture in which the 
farmers can and will take pride? 
Certainly. The wartime production 
record of agriculture inspires just 
pride. Nothing like the same is true 
of the record of the depression- 
scarred 1930’s, and we are again in 
grave danger of drifting into the 
same restrictionist programs which 
are abhorrent to a world long inade- 
quately fed and clothed. 

Does America want an agricul- 
ture in which the basic resource of 
soil is protected from the insidious 
ravages of erosion and avoidable de- 
pletion? Unquestionably, within rea- 
sonable limits and on _ reasonable 
terms. 

America clearly wants an_ in- 
formed agriculture, well aided by 
research, education, and extension in 
many forms and through a variety of 
agencies, governmental and private. 
America also wants an agriculture 
with ready access to credit for vari- 
ous needs. Of course, there is need 
for continuing improvement, but our 
systems are well established and com- 
mitments firmly made. 


The Unequivocal “No” 

The answers to certain other ques- 
tions are unequivocally No. Does 
America want (a) a_ standardized 
agriculture, in contrast to our ex- 
treme variety of farms, farmers, and 
combinations of capital, enterprise 
and labor? (b) a wholly commer- 
cialized agriculture, to the exclusion 
of more or less self-sufficing and 
part-time farmers? (c) a collectiv- 
ized agriculture? (d) a thorough- 
ly regimented agriculture? Henry A. 
Wallace, late in 1933, nightmarishly 
depicted this as one in which “it 
may be necessary to have compulsory 
control of marketing, licensing of 
plowed fields, and base and surplus 
quotas for every farmer for every 
product in each month in the year. 
In other words, it will be necessary 
to make a public utility out of agri- 
culture.” 

Hardly more worthy of argument 
are answers to the questions: Does 
America want to abolish or seriously 
modify freedom of entry into and 
exit from farming? Does America 
want an agriculture in which (a) 
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the maximum number of our people 
are employed? (b) the maximum per- 
centage of our gainfully employed 
are occupied? (c) the maximum pos- 
sible output of food and fiber is pro. 
duced? (d) prosperity is guarantecd 
by the government to all who want 
to farm? Each of these, or some. 
thing like it, has occasionally been 
advocated, usually only implicitly; 
but I feel sure that none of them has 
appreciable support today, and it is 
not worth while to discuss the resid- 
ual merit of each. 

On the basis of two experiences in 
a lifetime, one might generalize that 
war brings American farmers very 
notable benefits. As everyone knows, 
American agriculture has enjoyed un- 
exampled prosperity in World War 
II. Of the many reasons, I will 
touch on few. Hard, intelligent work 
by farmers, price stimuli provided by 
the government, and an unusually 
good run of seasons combined to 
yield huge outputs. Coupled with 
huge purchases by the government 
for military purposes, lend-lease, and 
relief, and with high purchasing pow- 
er of the civilian population, these 
brought farmers exceptional gross re- 
turns and extraordinary advances in 
net income despite rising costs. The 
per capita net income of farmers, 
though inevitably lower in money 
terms than that of the rest of the 
population, has reached extraordinary 
levels, in part because the farming 
group has shrunk and opportunities 
for work off farms have been abun- 
dant. With bumper crops in 1945, 
total agricultural output close to its 
previous peak, and price supports al- 
ready assured, the first postwar sea- 
son 1945-46 is sure to be highly pros- 
perous. 

The Impossible Peak 


But let us ask: Does America want 
to stabilize agricultural prosperity at 
or near its wartime peak? Certain- 
ly not, much as we might hanker 
after the impossible. It can’t be 
done, and we are a practical peo- 
ple. True, labor unions are virtually 
demanding such stabilization of the 
wage incomes of their members. Or- 
ganized farmers are prone to urge 
that farmers have as much right as 
union labor to such treatment. No 
doubt, but this appealing relativism 
is illusory. In absolute terms, as at 
least farmers well know, such de- 
mands are excessive and doomed to 
fail even if they temporarily suc- 
ceed. What can reasonably be aimed 
at is considerably less. 

Agricultural products have been 
subject to extraordinary demands 
during the war, and manpower in 
the whole economy has been relative- 
ly so short that almost all sorts of 
wage returns have risen sharply. 
Scarcities will be different when real 
peace comes. Shrinkage of wartime 
demands for farm products and de- 
mobilization of armed services and 
war industries will create a situation 
radically different, even if something 
like full employment is attained and 
maintained. Farmers’ themse'ves, 
and Department of Agriculture iore- 
casters, confidently expect subsian- 
tial declines in farm prices and farm 
incomes from the abnormally high 
levels attained during the war. The 
fact that such expectations are prev- 
alent is a safety factor of no mean 
importance. An event well discount- 
ed is robbed of much of its power 
to shock. 

Does America want an agriculture 
which is shored up by a complex 
variety of government props involv- 
ing treasury burdens running wel 
over a billion dollars a year? Does 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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HAVE A 
REPUTATION TO MAINTAIN 


‘‘LARABEE’S BEST” and our other bakers flours have won 
their reputation for dependable baking performance—the 
hard way—by satisfying the needs of discriminating bakers 
over many years. 
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They'll meet your baking needs today, just as they have 
in the past, for every Larabee bakers flour must first come up 
to the high standards of quality and uniformity set for it by 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company. Use “LARABEE’S BEST’ 
and you too will say, ‘They don’t make ‘em any better."’ 
Note: Don’t neglect your whole wheat breads! Use 


Larabee Whole Wheat Flour for fine textured, full flavored 
loaves that satisfy the taste of those who prefer them. 


You can always depend upon LARABEE’S flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


DIVISION OF 





OMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices « Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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“THE HAT” CUTS THE DERBY—Stealing the show from the celebrities 
grouped around it is this unusual cake upon which all eyes are focused. 
The occasion for this unusual piece of pastry, named the Alfred E. Smith 
“Derby” cake, was the launching of the $3,000,000 drive to erect the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital. Members of the Smith Club gather 
around retiring Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, as “the hat” cuts a slice 


of the “derby.” 


Left to right are James Farley, chairman of the drive; 


Mrs. James McDonald, chairman of the women’s division; C. R. Smith, 
American Airlines; Kate Smith, head of the Smith Club, and Mayor La- 


Guardia. 





Australian Bread Under Review 
By H. Bowden Fletcher 


‘ SPECIAL royal commission has 
A inquired into the Australian 
bread industry, taking evi- 
dence on 68 days, and as a result 
has made the following comments: 

Too much bread being supplied 
to the public is of inferior quality 
from a technical standpoint, due to 
careless and incompetent bakers, un- 
hygienic premises and the low pro- 
tein value of flour. Failure of farm- 
ers to grow the best types of flour 
wheats is blamed for the low protein. 

The flour miller should give the 
baker specifications of the protein 
content of all flour supplied. 

A wheat, flour and bread institute 
should be set up, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from each branch of the 
industry, the universities and govern- 
ment departments, financed by a levy 
on farmers, millers and bakers assist- 
ed by a government subsidy. 

No bread should be baked for sale 
to thé public other than by or under 
the direct supervision of a baker 
who holds a diploma under a new 
training scheme to be introduced im- 
mediately. Apprentices to attend 
training during working hours and 
not on their own time as at present. 

No bakehouse to be used unless 
certified by the Pure Food Depart- 
ment that it is hygienic and ade- 
quate for the purpose. 

More stringent pure food regula- 
tions to be framed affecting bread 
and penalties for breaches of regula- 
tions to be made much higher. 

An expert nutrition committee to 
be set up to arrive at the optimum 
quality loaf from the nutrition angle. 

No bread should be returned to 
bakers from shopkeepers once de- 
livered. 

Day baking as requested by the 
unions is impracticable at present 
without arousing the resentment of 
the major section of the public, which 
universally demands fresh bread. 


All bakers to keep accounts on a 
standard system as directed by the 
auditor general, assisted by trade 
accountants. 

The zoning system, a wartime ar- 
rangement which allocated areas to 
each baker and gave him a monop- 
oly, has reduced over-all costs by 1c 
a 2-lb loaf, but the saving has been 
eaten up in other costs and no reduc- 
tion in consumer price is justified. 

The commission is of the opinion 
that action should be taken to im- 
prove. the quality of wheat grown 
either by education or prohibiting 
the delivery of low protein content 
wheats to government grain eleva- 
tors. 

The report has resulted in a trade 
committee being appointed compris- 
ing two from the Bread Manufac- 
turers Association, two from the 
Baking Trades Employees Federation 
(Union), two from the bread cart- 
ers’ union, with a government nomi- 
nee as chairman and a public servant 
as secretary. 

A real blitz has been started on 
premises, while a good loaf competi- 
tion has been inaugurated, points be- 
ing given for color, texture, grain, 
flavor and keeping qualities. The 
inspection committee drops in at any 
old time and takes a loaf for the try- 
out. 

The industry has taken the report 
seriously and is endeavoring to put 
its own house in order, while the 
government is giving the other as- 
pect, the quality of wheat grown, 
its serious consideration. 
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BUYS IOWA FACTORY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—-The Cause- 
way Co., Inc., affiliate of the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill, has 
purchased the five-acre plant of the 
Chandler Heating Co., Cedar Rapids. 
The company, which manufactures 





milling machinery and furnishes serv- 
ice and repairs for flour mills and 
allied industries, also manufactures 
dust collection equipment. Officers 
of the company said the plant will 
be in operation by Dec. 15 and will 
employ 100 persons. They explained 
that the Cedar Rapids purchase is 
a part of a program of decentraliza- 
tion. 
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FOREIGN TRADE BRANCH 
DIRECTORS ARE NAMED 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce recently 
announced that good progress is be- 
ing made with the organization of 
the department’s new branch—the 
foreign trade service. Directors of 
the five major divisions have been 
named. 

In making this announcement the 
minister stated that Canada is now 
in second place among exporting na- 
tions. With export trade the great- 
est force influencing the level of na- 
tional income and employment, the 
government is seeking to maintain 
trade at the highest possible peak. 
George R. Heasman is named direc- 
tor of trade commissioner service. 
Mr. Heasman has served as trade 
commissioner in Middle Asia, South 
Africa and the United Kingdom and 
during the wartime period was chief 
of the export permit branch and a 
senior executive of the Mutual Aid 
Board. 

W. Frederick Bull has been made 
director of the export division. Mr. 
Bull served as trade commissioner in 
New York, Trinidad and New Zea- 
land and as commercial attache at 
Washington. The commercial rela- 
tions and foreign tariffs division will 
be under the direction of Hubert R. 
Kemp. The import division, which 
is entirely new, will be headed by 
Denis Harvey. The trade publicity 
division under Bertram C. Butler will 
be responsible for the preparation 
and issue of all departmental publi- 
cations and for advertising programs. 
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GODBOUT MILLING CO. SOLD 


Dundas, Ont.—The Godbout Mill- 
ing Co., here, has been purchased by 
Gaston Phenix and Wilfrid Marcoux. 
It will be operated under the name 
of The Dundas Milling Co. 
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GEORGE WESTON, LTD., 
NET PROFIT $777,311 


Toronto, Ont.— George Weston, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., producer of fine 
biscuits, bread, cakes and confection- 
ery, etc., in Canada and the United 
States, has shown continuous im- 
provement in net profit since 1940. 
Retained net profit for 1944 amount- 
ed to $777,311 as compared with 
$740,946 in 1943. Working capital 
position as of Dec. 31, 1944, stood at 
$2,133,581 as against $1,840,356 at the 
same date of preceding year. An 
important part of the postwar pro- 
gram of George Weston, Ltd., will be 
the repair and modernization of exist- 
ing plants and machinery, the instal- 
lation of new machinery where nec- 
essary and erection of a limited num- 
ber of new buildings, particularly a 
biscuit plant in the Toronto area to 
serve Ontario and Quebec markets. 
There have been no great reconver- 
sion problems but expenditures for 
replacements will be substantial. A 
considerable expansion in the newly 
acquired Southern Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., is believed possible under 
peacetime conditions and it is thought 
that this subsidiary will become an 
increasingly important unit. 
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Vancouver Loadings 
Include Many 
New Destinations 


Vancouver, B. C.—The four grain 
ports of British Columbia shipped a 
total of 7,673,396 bus of grain dur- 
ing October to many countries and 
of this total this port moved 5,961,778 
bus, according to figures just issued 
by the Vancouver Grain Exchange. 

Vancouver’s export trade for the 
crop year to Oct. 31 was 12,237,446 
bus, compared with 746,890 bus in 
the same period last season. Pres- 
ent indications are that the move. 
ment during the remaining fall and 
winter months will be maintained 
well over the 5,000,000-bu mark. The 
October total was the highest since 
1932. 

The biggest customer for this port 
in October was Russia which took 
1,338,027 bus, closely followed by New 
Zealand with 1,320,873 bus. The 
movement to India aggregated 1, 
260,036 bus, while the United King. 
dom and the Continent received 1,- 


_ 154,023 bus. The Orient (China) took 


552,756 bus and Australia 161,740 bus, 

In‘ addition to the Vancouver ex- 
ports, shipments to Russia included 
181,066 bus from New Westminster, 
865,259 from Victoria and 339,733 
from Prince Rupert. The last named 
port also shipped 325,560 bus to India. 

Included in the United Kingdom- 
Continent shipments from this port 
last month were several cargoes for 
France, marking the first movement 
to that country since prewar days. 
The end of the month also saw the 
arrival of the first ship to load grain 
for Belgium. Another feature of this 
port’s October business was the first 
wheat cargo to China since prewar 
days. 
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ENGLISH JOURNAL ALTERS 
VIEWS ON EXPORT PRICE 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispatch from 
London, Eng., states that the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News forecasts that 
during the year ending next July 
Canada will not export more than 
328,000,000 bus of wheat and flour. 
The Corn Trade News withdrew re- 
cent criticism of the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s action in fixing the wheat 
price at $1.55 bu. The paper said 
it had been informed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board that the British govern- 
ment and the British Food Ministry’s 
imported cereals division had com- 
manded the decision to hold the price 
at $1.55. The paper added its orig- 
inal comments were not intended as 
criticism of Canadian policy, but 
merely indicated -that Canada’s ac- 
tion in raising the price to Britain 
by 9c bu implied that the interna- 
tional wheat agreement must be con- 
sidered shelved. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMMISSIONER TOURS CANADA 

Toronto, Ont. — Frederick Palmer, 
recently appointed Canadian trade 
commissioner to Sweden and Finland, 
is touring Canada in the interests of 
export opportunities with his terrl- 
tory. Mr. Palmer will be in Toronto 
from Dec. 5-19 for the purpose of 
holding discussions with exporters. 
He may be reached through T. ™M. 
Kerruish, manager of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Department of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
in whose offices Mr. Palmer will 
make his headquarters. Mr. Palmer, 
who recently visited China, will al- 
so be in a position to discuss export 
and other problems concerning that 
country. 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
e ECONOMICALLY 


Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 











S 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ., Chelsea, Mich. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 


-— 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 














KANSAS CITY .- 
MISSOURI 
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CEILINGS ON PEANUT AND 
LINSEED PELLETS RAISED 


Washington, D. C_—Maximum price 
increases of 75c ton, for linseed oil 
meal pellets and for peanut oil meal 
pellets were. announced recently by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

The cost to the farmer of both of 
these range feeds for cattle will be 
increased by this amount, effective 
Nov. 20, 1945, the OPA said. 

Previously, the base prices of the 
pellets, from which maximum prices 
are determined, were $1.50 ton more 
than the base prices of linseed oil 
meal and peanut oil meal. This dif- 
ference was not sufficient to cover 
the greater cost of producing the 
pellets, the industry reported. The 
new amendments increase the pre- 
mium for the pellets over the meal to 
$2.25 ton, in line with corresponding 
increases already made for cotton- 
seed and soybean products, the OPA 
said. 

As the pellets are a concentrate of 
the meals and contain less moisture, 
they are considered highly desirable 
for feeding range cattle. To encour- 
age increased production of the con- 
centrated feeds, the secretary of ag- 
riculture, therefore, recommended 
the increase, covered by amendment 
2 to Supplement 5 to Food Products 
Regulation 3—Linseed Products, and 
amendment 2 to Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation 3—Peanut 
Products. 
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BAKERS CLUB WILL HOLD 
STAG DINNER PARTY DEC. 3 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Bakers Club will hold a stag dinner 
party for members only Dec. 3 at 
the Schmidt Brewery Tavern, it was 
announced at the Nov. 5 meeting of 
the group. With the six members 
elected at that time, the member- 
ship now totals 202. 

Following the meeting, members of 
Pennsylvania Division No. 4 of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try discussed plans for participating 
in the winter convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association Jan. 13- 
15 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
New officers of this group include: 
A. M. Luyben, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, president; Allen D. Steven- 
son, Lockwood Mfg. Co., vice presi- 
dent, and A. R. Lynn, Standard 
Brands, Inc., secretary-treasurer. The 
new executive committee consists of 
C. H. Bollinger, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Harold Muller-Thym and G. 
Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast Corp. 
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NEW PLANT TO GRIND CORN 
AND ALFALFA IN NEBRASKA 


Pawnee City, Neb.—A corn grind- 
ing plant, said to be the largest of its 
kind in Nebraska, is under construc- 
tion here. The plant will purchase 
corn from farmers, cut it up, cobs 
and all, dehydrate it and grind it into 
cob meal. Soft corn will be pur- 
chased in this district. 

Capacity of the plant will be about 
two carloads of cob meal per day. 
The company also will install an al- 
falfa dehydrating unit, which, during 
the summer season, will dehydrate al- 
falfa and manufacture alfalfa meal. 
_ L. E. Matthews of the Matthews 
Ice Co., Kenneth Butterfield of the 
Butterfield Hatchery, and Jack Fink 
of the Fink Implement Co., all of 
Pawnee City, together with Dewey 
Howard of Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
are the builders of the plant, which 
will be in operation about the middle 
of December. 














“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


For the smooth-textured, 


soft loaf you want, you will 
find SUNNY KANSAS 
a dependable help. It has 
the character needed to 
meet today's difficult pro- 


duction problems. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'’Makes‘the‘Best'*Rye‘*Flour” 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading suillers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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“BEST YET” 


These days of lean formulas put 
extra emphasis on flour character. 
BEST YET is milled to standards 
that meet today’s test of top notch 
performance in the bakery under 


difficult conditions. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY. KANSAS 
F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 
































“STOVES 


400 West Madison 


be positive your heating 


equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 


and CHIMNEYS” 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLENEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Red Crest 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_——_—_ 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING co. 


maha, N 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Evans Milling Co. 


. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














SALINA, KANSAS 





Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Operating 40 Country Elevators 





Agriculture 
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(Continued from page 18.) 


America want farmers. to be treated 
on the utterly un-American basis of 
“heads you win, tails the government 
loses”? This is the essence of oy 
current policies, including nonre. 
course commodity loans, with rates 
at 90 to 95% of inflated parity prices, 
and the Congressional mandate jo do 
everything possible to keep farm 
prices at artificial parity levels, re. 
gardless of output and stocks. 


The “Trenditis” Disease 


There are many victims of a preva. 
lent epidemic disease, which I all 
“trenditis,’ who unhesitatingly SUp- 
port Yes answers to these questions, 
I dissent. How soon this obsolete 
phase will pass I cannot predict, but 
it is wholly foreign to American tra. 
ditions and ideals. 

In my opinion, America wants an 
agriculture that is, by and large, 
self-supporting. Will anyone deny 
it? America wants its farmers to 
earn their rewards, in more sub- 
stantial ways than by mere compii- 
ance with government regulations, 
Fundamentally, our farmers them. 
selves want to do this, and many 
are frankly ashamed that they have 
been coddled into accepting camov- 
flaged charity even when they had 
no need of it. 

Does America want to pay farm- 
ers for not producing, and even for 
destroying useful goods in process? 
This is again in prospect. Does 
America want, under the name of 
soil conservation, to keep on pay- 
ing farmers to conserve and improve 
the soil for their own profit, even 
for practices that they have long 
found profitable, and to pay federal 
agents to see that farmers collect 
all that they have thus (!) “earned”? 
These things we have done, despite 
the fact that other methods are 
available consistent with America’s 
real wants. Does America want to 
insure that farmers get all the gains 
from cost reductions, due to mechan- 
ization, new varieties, and improved 
practices, even if these are the prod- 
ucts of costly nonfarm development, 
without passing on any to consum- 
ers? This tends to result from our 
obsolete parity formulas and related 
measures. In my judgment the right 
answer to all three of these questions 
is No. If so, our wants and our 
practices are in sharp conflict 

It would be almost universally 
agreed, I believe, that America wants 


an agriculture that plays its full part 
not only in the normal functioning 
of the American economy, but also 


in an expanding world economy. But 
we have not yet comprehended what 
this involves. 

Does America want to shrink oF 
to expand the demand for farm prod- 
ucts, and therefore for farmers’ serv- 
ices? No one can doubt the al- 
swer. To expand these demands 
yields important impetus to the nu- 
trition program, to the programs of 
regional laboratories seeking to de- 
velop new uses for farm products, 
and to our strenuous efforts to get 
the nations of the world committ 
to freer trade policies. But all the 
potential expansion from these sound 
moves is liable to be swallow ed up 
in shrinkages due to other farm Pr 
grams. 

Contraction in Demand 

Actually—I believe unwittingly— 
we are tending to promote net con- 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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7 R ruse to dodge work. be in 
MILLER friend of ours who, fol- Lonely male grasshoppers chirp as mente 
lowing the burning of his mill a necessary prelude to romance, jt the re 
several years ago, decided to con- seems. And lady grasshoppers, pick. od us 
tinue to operate the elevator as a ing up the call through ears located Those 
local institution but mostly, we sus- on the abdomen above their third b it 
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in touch with things and “gas” with mates. 1— 
his old farmer friends, tells us that The male’s chirping serves as g make 
he and his wife continued to keep the sound beam. plunge 
town’s respect, somewhat tinged with ~ The grasshopper “wolf” who sings 2.- 
envy, because of their possession of the loudest and longest presumably ties wi 
a colored cook who had been with gets the most girl friends. tion 0 
the family for more than 20 years. 130 g! 
Recently, however, the cook took a iy 
fancy for spending her winters in A recipe for making doughnuts is a ; 
California, which merely served to given in “De Re Rustica,” a work of peal 
advance the family’s social position the Roman Cato, written in the sec- or not 
until it was jolted this year by the fg Danger cows. At present milk prices they 4 century B. C. flour i 
cook’s announcement that she “done 3 are grossing $200 per head. On this 1946. 
guessed she wouldn’t come back no PARTY motoring through Idaho },,.i, the landlord would be getting 31 
mo’ on account she liked the climate came upon a lonely sheepherd- about $10 per acre for his land. In Coyote Control a ual 
betteh out thah.” ‘The last straw er high up in the mountains, and thts ieeneiiie afl tain @ : % : = 
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THE TERMINATION TECHNIQUE 


F we had to run a sort of horse-players’ “book” 
I on the future of the flour subsidy, we would 
be inclined to calculate our odds on the funda- 
mental basis that force of circumstance will be 
the real deciding factor in the timing and meth- 
od used to terminate the flour subsidy program. 
Those circumstances might line up and count oft 
about as follows: 

{.—The administration will not be able to 
make up its mind before next March to take the 
plunge in raising bread ‘and flour price ceilings. 

2—By about next Feb. 20 the federal authori- 
ties will have to (a) either give notice of termina- 
tion of the flour subsidy in ample time to allow 
130 grinding days before June 30, or (b) rock 
along with the program for the remainder of the 
fiscal year while reaching a decision as to whether 
or not to ask Congress to extend the subsidy on 
flour into the next fiscal year beyond June 30, 
1946. 

3.—Because the price ceiling matter will still 
be undecided at that time, the “b” alternative 
above will have to be chosen, in which case the 
Defense Supplies Corp. will again have to tell 
millers, as it did last year, the simple story that 
there will be no funds to pay for subsidies on grind 
after June 30 and that it does not know whether 
Congress will appropriate any more money after 
that date. There would then be no formal notice 
of subsidy termination, and all mills alike would 
go on producing subsidized flour up to June 30, 
regardless of the original unfilled order position. 

4.—We guess that Congress will not come 
across with more subsidy funds and the program 
will, in consequence, wash out quietly on June 30. 

It should be remembered that, unless prepared 
to announce higher bread and flour ceilings 
simultaneously, the administration cannot give 
formal notice of subsidy termination without run- 
ning the very real and dangerous risk of creating 
an actual bread famine. 

ok * * 

The chain of possible events enumerated above 
gives a rather academic touch to the recent Mill- 
ers National Federation committee recommenda- 
tion that the original terms of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. regulation be followed to the letter in 
terminating the subsidy program; nor have all 
millers been quite able to follow the reasoning 
that prompted the ceiling and subsidy committee 
of the federation to make that recommendation. 

There is, of course, an implied legal obligation 
on the part of the government to compensate 
each mill in relation to the deductions made at 
the beginning of the program for pre-subsidy un- 
filled order balances and that obligation cannot be 
fulfilled by any plan which would terminate sub- 
sidized grind at the same moment for all mills. 
Yet by waiving this obligation, mills with above 
average unfilled order balances might be paying 
what in the long run would prove a very small 
price to avoid a vast amount of confusion that is 
likely to result from a termination procedure 
which follows the original letter of the DSC 
agreement, 

There is a surprisingly large range in the orig- 
inal unfilled order positions of various flour mills. 
We know a town in which one mill has an unfilled 
credit under the subsidy of more than 100 days 
While its neighbor a few blocks away has 30 days 
—and the latter is by no means the minimum for 
the industry. , 

There will be few flour buyers, among those 
Whose purchases are the commercially significant 
type that help set price levels, who will be so im- 
Provident as not to be booked for 60 days at least 
In the event of subsidy termination, and few of 
those will be such stupid traders as to make a rush 
to buy flour at the higher unsubsidized ceilings as 
Soon as the government handout is withdrawn. 
After the miller with the low come-out grind has 
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looked at a near-empty sales record and a shut 
down mill for a few weeks, while the average 
commercial flour buyer appears to be getting 
along successfully with well distributed previous 
bookings, that miller’s idea of price is going to 
undergo a downward revision. 

While it is true that the day the subsidy is 
terminated higher ceilings will have to be per- 
mitted, there is no guarantee that the milling in- 
dustry will be able to get the new ceiling prices 
from shrewd buyers. If the DSC wants to keep 
flour prices down, we can’t think off hand of a 
better way to do it than following out the regula- 
tion terms in ending the subsidy. Basically, the 
best guarantee of remunerative prices in the flour 
milling industry is widespread and substantial un- 
filled order balances. Any artificial restriction 
of such severity and inequality as is imposed by 
the subsidy regulation is bound to have a de- 
pressing effect on prices, and is going to be atoned 
for in the long run by all millers, regardless of 
their initial position under the subsidy. 


As an example of what happens when foreign 
trade isn’t permitted to be a two-way operation, 
Stuart Chase, a writer on economics, warns the 
Twentieth Century Fund, to which he reports on 
export trade outlooks, of what happened be- 
tween 1914 and 1933. In that time, he estimates, 
the total owed to the United States in goods and 
services sent abroad was $101,000,000,000, while 
the total owed by us for goods and services re- 
ceived. from abroad was $75,000,000,000. The 
net result of this 20 years of commerce, he con- 
cludes, was that the United States gave the 
world $26,000,000,000 more of useful things than 
was returned to us. That’s a cost-sales ratio of 
about four to three. How long, he wants to 
know, would domestic business last on that basis? 


@e @ 
OBSOLETE PARITY FORMULAS 


UR farm parity price formulas, it seems to 

be pretty generally agreed among those who 
do any fretting about them, are obsolete. But it 
is symbolical of the political and economic con- 
fusion into which our agricultural philosophies 
have fallen that one set of fretters thinks parity 
is too low even as another demonstrates with 
cipher and logic that it is too high. The first 
set of philosophers manifests through the Pace 
and Thomas bills, which would increase parity by 
introducing a farm labor cost factor. The other 
set is to be found in economic cloisters and trade 
forums rather far removed from the political at- 
mospheric pressures of Washington. 

Parity, as it is now defined and made opera- 
tive—so thinks Joseph S. Davis of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Food Research Institute — gives the 
farmer more than was intended and more, even, 
than he honestly desires. Does America, he asks, 
want to insure that farmers get all the gains 
from cost reductions, due to mechanization, new 
varieties and improved practices, even if these 
are products of costly non-farm development, 
without passing any on to consumers? Mr. Davis 
answers No. 

In the case of wheat there have been really 
revolutionary changes in production and harvest- 
ing methods since the parity base years 1909-1914, 
though they are not popularly recognized or po- 
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litically appreciated. Wheat now is almost com- 
pletely mechanized, more so than any other farm 
product. Franklin L. Parsons, agricultural econ- 
omist of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneap- 
olis, calls attention to these things. He says 
the hours of labor required per acre of wheat 
have been reduced more than 50% from 1909- 
1914. Wheat yields per acre now are material- 
ly higher because of new improved varieties and 
better cultural methods, among them summer 
fallowing. The trend toward larger farm units 
in recent years, as a result of mechanization, 
also has operated to reduce per unit costs as 
fixed overhead was spread over a larger total ° 
production per farm. As hours per acre have de- 
creased and yields per acre have increased, costs 
of wheat production have tended to decline. The 
present parity price does not reflect these re- 
duced costs of production, 

This poses the problem of another grave con- 
dition of surplus in the years ahead, with more 
doses of such controls and devices for regimented 
scarcity as pig killing and the plowing up of ev- 
ery other row. More than that, it evokes the 
insoluble problem of how to bring about an ex- 
pansion of agriculture into world markets with- 
out tapping the public treasury. And yet with- 
out such subsidization we are irrevocably pricing 
ourselves out of all free markets, foreign or do- 
mestic. 

“The biggest barriers to American exports of 
farm products,” Mr. Davis assures us, “are not 
foreign tariffs and other import restrictions over- 
seas. They are not even our own tariffs, or the 
limitations of foreign purchasing power, impor- 
tant though these have been and are. They are 
the high prices for farm products maintained by 
political action, through loan rates, government 
purchases and, in the past and in prospect, re- 
strictions on acreage, production and market- 
ing.” 

Bernard Baruch said, early in World War II: 
“If ours is a high price structure, the lean and 
gaunt nations, even if defeated, will be able to 
undersell us in the markets of the world. With 
a low price structure, America can hold her own 
and demand as a price for economic collabora- 
tion just terms of peace.” We have the high 
price structure. It will be hard to tear down. 
But the cost of maintaining it is likely to be 
more than we care to pay. 

Beginning on page 7 of this issue Mr. Davis 
asks and answers the question of what kind of 
an agriculture we want in America in excerpts 
reproduced here from a recent address before 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District Conference 
of Agricultural Economists. He concludes a note- 
worthy presentation of this country’s farm prob- 
lems and policies by saying that America wants 
well-tested programs continued and improved, 
and ill-starred and dangerous programs aban- 
doned or replaced by better ones. He speaks for 
genuine, non-political soil conservation, economi- 
cally achieved, and for stability in farm incomes 
around levels capable of being maintained. He 
concludes: 

“America wants an-agriculture that earns its 
way, instead of being continuingly and increas- 
ingly dependent on government props, vulner- 
able to political shifts and forced to accept the 
accompanying regimentation. It wants an ag- 
riculture that, proud of its strength, competes in 
domestic and foreign markets on the basis of ef- 
ficiency and fair play, independent of import re- 
strictions and export subsidies. It wants an ag- 
riculture with expanded outlets for economical 
production, instead of an agriculture with out- 
lets curtailed by artificial supports: and restric- 
tions.” 

If it is objected that all this lies on the plane 
of the ideal, it nonetheless is a necessity too 
real to be lightly dismissed as impossible to 
achieve. 
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traction in the demand for farmers. 
We have built up a political price 
structure that tends to curtail com- 
mercial outlets for our farm products 
at home and abroad, thereby reduc- 
ing the demand for farmers’ serv- 
ices, forcing the government into 
commercial operations at heavy loss, 
and impelling it to “dump” products 
both abroad and at home. The big- 
gest barriers to American exports of 
farm products, recently and in pros- 
pect, are not foreign tariffs and other 
import restrictions overseas. They 
are not even our own tariffs, or the 
limitations of foreign purchasing 
power, important though these have 
been and are. They are the high 
prices for farm products maintained 
by political action, through loan 
rates, government purchases, and, 
in the past and in prospect, restric- 
tions on acreage, production, and/or 
marketing. If free trade were uni- 
versal, these factors would operate 
severely to limit our exports of cot- 
ton, wheat, lard and at times also 
of tobacco, corn and fruits. 

“The more we buy from other 
countries,” it is often said, “the more 
they can buy from us.” But what 
products of ours they will buy de- 
pends on the bargain we offer. In- 
dustry offers foreign customers “good 
buys.” Agriculture is inherently ca- 
pable of doing the same. 

Does America want an agriculture 
that competes, at home and in for- 
eign markets, on the basis of Ameri- 
can efficiency and fair play, or one 
that relies on our economic power 
to get for ourselves, through high 
tariffs, import quotas, and export 
subsidies which we condemn in other 
countries, what is piously called “our 
fair share” of the market? 

The most conspicuous case in point 
is that of cotton. Our cotton policy 
and programs are little short of 
crazy. This is crystal clear, despite 
pussyfooting, stalling and claims of 
need for more and more investiga- 
tions. I weigh my words. We are 
strangling King Cotton while pamper- 
ing him. 

Under the influence of political 
pressures, under the plea of giving 
the growers “fair prices,’ and de- 
spite ever-abnormal stocks, we have 
boosted the price of American cotton 
to outrageous heights. To divert 
land to other crops, their support 
prices have also had to be set high. 
In consequence, farm land values in 
the South have risen more abnormal- 
ly than in most other states. 


The High Price Peril 


Does America want to maintain a 
price structure that will keep our 
cotton, wheat, corn and lard priced 
out of the world market; that will 
restrict exports, even of the farm 
products we produce most efficiently, 
to what we can subsidize into the 
foreign market at substantial cost 
and with grave risks? Bernard M. 
Baruch said, early in World War II: 

“When peace comes what will be 
our position at the peace table and 
in world trade? 

“If ours is a high price structure, 
the lean and gaunt nations, even 
if defeated, will be able to under- 
sell us in the markets of the world. 

“With a low price structure, Amer- 
ica can hold her own and demand 
as a price for economic collabora- 
tion just terms of peace.” 

The high-price structure we have 
built up. For the time being we 
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are living with it, but it cannot long 
endure except at a price we shall 
not be willing to pay. To build it 
down is not easy. It is easier to 
wait until a price collapse is unavoid- 
able. But this is extremely danger- 
ous to our entire economy, and to 
the world at large as well, for a 
healthy American economy is vital 
to a healthy world economy. 

Two eminent directors of the 
OWMR, now Secretaries of State and 
the Treasury, have pointed a way 
out: to substitute Treasury payments 
for existing price-support commit- 
ments (which were demonstrably ex- 
cessive and may last three years 
more), lest the supported prices con- 
stitute obstacles to effective read- 
justment within agriculture and to 
putting our foreign trade relations 
on a healthy basis. But this way is 
not being chosen, and we are com- 
placently holding a dangerous course 
while time is rapidly passing. 

Does America want an agriculture 
in which farmers are fully protect- 
ed against all hazards associated 
with farming, including accidents, 
crop losses, shifts in demand, price 
declines, major depressions? This is 
too much, I am sure most would 
agree. If it were undertaken, it 
would de-Americanize agriculture, 
penalize efficiency, and attract into 
farming more people than we either 
need or can afford to have in that 
occupation. Moreover, other groups 
would have just as legitimate claims 
to such complete protection, and the 
task of satisfying all would be im- 
possible in any form compatible with 
freedom. 

“The two essentials in the Ameri- 
can pattern of life and thought,” 
said Eric Johnston in America Un- 
limited, “are Freedom and Oppor- 
tunity.” These essentials are old- 
fashioned; but farmers, and Ameri- 
cans in general, still rate them high. 
Yet they are not enough. Among 
other things, we crave also a meas- 
ure of Security; on how much, how 
to get it, and what to give up for 
it, there is no clear consensus. 


Protection for Agriculture 


But let me put two different ques- 
tions. Does America want an agri- 
culture in which insurance:is avail- 
able against insurable risks attend- 
ing farming and the individuals en- 
gaged therein? The answer is clear- 
ly, Yes, even though our experiments 
with crop-yield insurance have been 
limited and unsatisfactory, and-we 
have barely scratched the surface 
of this problem. 

Does America want an agriculture 
protected against severe depressions, 
against 6c cotton, 40c wheat, 30c 
corn? The ayes are unanimous. We 
want never to repeat the nightmare 
of the early 1930’s in any sphere of 
our national economy. But are we 
willing to pay the price? The price 
is not simply debt relief and govern- 
ment subsidies in the depths of de- 
pression. Some cushions against ex- 
treme adversity must surely be pro- 
vided, but the principal reliance must 
be on prevention rather than miti- 
gation. And to prevent depression, 
one of the most urgent needs is to 
temper booms. I regret to say that 
I canot yet see that America wants 
to temper booms badly enough to 
prevent depressions. This is nota- 
bly true in the field of agriculture. 

It should be clear, I think, that 
what America wants is a postwar 
agriculture different from what we 
are drifting into, and that we are 
seriously in need of a critical re- 
ordering and reconciliation of our 
conflicting wants in regard to it. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
DECLINES AT RAPID RATE 


Winnipeg, Man.—Wintry weather 
in western Canada coupled with con- 
tinued good exports of wheat and 
flour brought a reduction of 6,000,000 
bus in Canada’s wheat visible supply 
for the week ending Nov. 16. Total 
stocks in all positions on that date 
were slightly more than 217,000,000 
bus, as compared with almost 223,- 
000,000 bus for the week previous, 
and 360,000,000 bus the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Deliveries of wheat to country ele- 
vators totaled 5,250,000 bus, or almost 
50% smaller than the week previous. 
Since Aug. 1 farmers have delivered 
a little more than 145,000,000 bus of 
wheat to country elevators in the 
three prairie provinces, compared 
with 166,500,000 bus for the same 
period a year ago. Of Canada’s 
wheat visible supply, now totaling 
217,000,000 bus, 101,500,000 bus are 
located at Port Churchill, the Pacific 
Coast, terminals, and country eleva- 
tors, mill and terminal elevators in 
the three prairie provinces. 

Less than 25,000,000 bus were in 
store at the Canadian lakehead ports 
of Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Lake and seaboard ports in eastern 
Canada hold less than 34,000,000 bus. 
The remainder was in store in the 
United States, or in transit on the 
Great Lakes and railways. 

At the close of the 1944-45 crop 
year, July 31, 18,315,964 bus of Cana- 
dian wheat were in store in the Unit- 
ed States. Supplies received since 
then amount to 43,502,489 bus, boost- 
ing the total stocks and receipts to 
61,818,453 bus. Of this figure, how- 
ever, 31,564,493 bus were exported 
overseas via United States ports, and 
an estimated 7,500,000 bus were im- 
ported by the United States, some of 
which may have been used for mill- 
ing in bond. 

During the period from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 15, inclusive,.exports of Cana- 
dian wheat only, to overseas destina- 
tions, have totaled 112,508,000 bus, 
as compared with 45,553,000 bus for 
the same period a year ago. Com- 
plete export figures on flour are not 
yet available, but it is not likely that 
these figures will be as large as last 
year. Nevertheless, total exports of 
wheat and flour in the first three and 
a half months of the current crop 
year are still well ahead of the same 
period a year ago. 
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SASKATCHEWAN POOL HAS 
$2,383,682 1945 SURPLUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—For the year end- 
ed July 31, 1945, the Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevator System had an operat- 
ing surplus of $2,383,682, after meet- 
ing of charges and providing for full 
depreciation on fixed assets at regu- 
lar rates. This was revealed in the 
financial statement presented to pool 
delegates at the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Producers, Ltd., in Regina, 
recently. 

This surplus, covering the pool op- 
erations of both country and terminal 
facilities, was reached despite the 2% 








reduction in handling charges on 
grain which was put into effect by 
the three prairie pools for the mar- 
keting of the 1944 crop. 

Delegates approved a recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors calling 
for the distribution of the surplus 
to member patrons. As in former 
years payment of interest at the rate 
of 3% on elevator deduction certifi- 
cates was approved. A recommenda- 
tion calling for the allocation of the 
balance to pool members as a refund 
of excess elevator charges was also 
approved. The date and form of the 
distribution was left to the discre- 
tion of the directors. 

During the year a record of han- 
dling was established with 159,817,- 
323 bus through country elevators 
and 138,649,075 bus through pool 
terminals. 

Country elevator receipts were 19,- 
000,176 bus higher than the previous 
year’s figure which was the highest 
up to that time. Of the total han- 
dled for the year, 102,602,875 bus 
were wheat and 57,214,450 bus were 
coarse grains. The total represented 
46.73% of all grains delivered in 
the province for the year. Pool Ele- 
vators now own and operate 1,135 
country elevators. 
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BRITISH VISITORS RETURN 
FROM AMERICAN ITINERARY 


Toronto, Ont.—Sir Archibald 
Forbes and Wilfred D. Vernon, direc- 
tors of Spillers, Ltd., London, Eng,, 
are on their way. home after an 
American itinerary which took them 
to leading flour milling centers on 
this continent. They saw the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co.’s 12,000-bbl plant at 
Port Colborne and the Humberstone 
mill of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and met the heads of the Ogilvie, 
Lake of the Woods and St. Law- 
rence companies in Montreal. They 
inspected the Spillers plant at Cal- 
gary, where they were met by S. G. 
Weaver, representative in Canada for 
the British milling interests, and were 
accompanied by him to Vancouver. 
There they conferred ‘with Don 
Brown, a partner in Vancouver 
Flour Sales, Ltd. 

At one time Spillers held exten- 
sive interests in Vancouver, having 
purchased the mill and plant of Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
some years ago. Several years prior 
to the war they closed down milling 
operations there and concentrated on 
their Calgary plant. 

As noted earlier in this corre- 
spondence the purpose of their visit 
to America was mostly observational. 
The intention was to look over the 
milling situation. The idle Spillers 
mill at Calgary naturally received 
consideration. This is a fine plant 
built after World War I but later, 
as a result of changes in the flow 
of world flour trade, shut down and 
not used since. It has been kept in 
good order and could easily be put 
back into production. Whether the 
present demand for flour, especially 
in the Orient, will hold far enough 
into the peace period to warrant re- 
opening this plant remains to be seen. 








One of the difficulties is that of ori- 
ental monetary exchange. 

Before leaving Toronto these gen- 
tlemen spoke in the warmest terms 
of the reception they had met with 
in Canada and the United States. 
Millers in all the cities visited had 
gone out of their way to make the 
guests welcome and to facilitate their 
getting all desired information. They 
were also generously entertained and 
spoke feelingly about the quality of 
the food so abundantly available ev- 
erywhere. Mr. Vernon was apprecia- 
tive of his reception in Minneapolis, 
where he was a visitor en route east- 
ward from Vancouver. 

With regard to the flour milling 
situation in America as they found it 
these British guests were not pre- 
pared to say very much. They felt 
that the world picture is too con- 
fused .to warrant definite opinions 
about the future. International rela- 
tions with regard to tariffs, monetary 
matters and many other factors will 
have to be clarified before anything 
worth while can be said in this con- 
nection. 
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RYE FLUCTUATIONS REVERT 


Winnipeg, Man.— The daily price 
range on rye futures on the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, has reverted to 
the 5c fluctuation, either above or 
below the previous close. For a 
week the range was limited to Ic. 
The council early last week advised 
the trade that effective Nov. 20, and 
until further notice, the daily range 
shall not exceed 5c bu higher or low- 
er than the closing prices of the pre- 
vious business session. The order 
setting a 75c bu margin on all new 
trades remains in effect. 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS, LTD., 
REPORTS $802,397 PROFIT 


Toronto,Ont.— Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., reports an operating profit of 
$802,397 for the year ending July 
31, 1945, compared with $891,448 for 
the preceding year. Figures include 
the results of the Sarina Elevator Co. 
Net profit amounted to $246,191 as 
against $279,352 a year ago. Work- 
ing capital was slightly down at $1,- 
024,461 compared with $1,197,769. 
G. C. Leitch, president, informed 
shareholders that the manpower 
shortage which became increasingly 
acute during the year, imposed prob- 
lems such as Canadian industry has 
never before faced and it was only 
through the determination and re- 
sourcefulness of the company’s em- 
ployees that service and production 
was maintained at a high level. 








COL. C. M. RUTTAN SPEAKS 
TO CANADIAN BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont.—A_ district con- 
ference of the Elgin-Middlesex and 
Oxford Bakers Association was re- 
cently held in London, Ont. In addi- 
tion to bakers from the three coun- 
ties there were many from all points 
of western Ontario in attendance. 
Col. C. M. Ruttan, administrator of 
bread and bakery products, told the 
gathering that it was the intention 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to retain the restrictions gov- 
erning slicing, varieties, return of 
stales, etc., through the winter when 
the matter will again be fully dis- 
cussed. R. P. Sparks, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of the 
Baking Industry, discussed the ques- 
tion of subsidies, ingredients in short 
supply, trucks and other matters. 
With regard to the sugar situation 
Thomas A. Climo, director of sugar 
distribution, did not hold out any 
hope of improvement in the situation 
for some considerable time. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: president, B. Zurbrigg, In- 
gersoll; vice president, M. Nichols, 
London; secretary-treasurer, Douglas 
Parnell, London. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
INCREASE IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Association reports 
the number of industrial fatalities 
throughout Ontario for the first nine 
months of 1945 at 358, the highest 
number of fatal cases during the 
same period of time for the past 15 
years. These figures are taken from 
records of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. During the same nine- 
month period of 1944 and 1943 the 
figures were 272 and 322 respective- 
ly. This association, which num- 
bers representatives of the Canadian 
milling industry amongst its mem- 
bers, is unceasing in its activities for 
the prevention of accidents in indus- 
tries of all kinds. 
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TO CONSIDER CO-OP TAX 

Winnipeg, Man. — The report of 
the Royal Commission on the tax- 
ation of co-operatives is expected to 
be tabled in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa this week, according to 
a recent announcement by Finance 
Minister Ilsley. It is understood that 
the commission has recommended to 
the government that all retained sur- 
pluses should be taxed, and as long 
as a co-operative pays out any sur- 
plus in the form of patronage of oth- 
er dividends it is not to be consid- 
ered taxable. 

















CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORT SHIPMENTS 
Toronto, Ont.—Overseas clearances of Canadian wheat and flour in the 
first two months of the current crop year, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bus, were as follows: 
U. 8. imports 


of Canadian Customs 
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Flour Milling Must Promote 
Health, Rules House of Lords 


London, Eng.—A recent debate in 
the House of Lords on the subject of 
the “health of the nation” and the 
nutritional policy of the government, 
was chiefly concerned with bread and 
brought forth many opinions as to 
the kind of bread that the British 
public should be compelled to eat 
for their good health. 

Lord Hankey, a leading politician, 
but not known in the capacity of a 
health scientist or a bread expert, 
moved the following resolution and 
had much to say on the subject: 

“That the health of the popula- 
tion should be the guiding principle 
governing the nutritional policy of 
the government, and that in apply- 
ing that principle to the case of 
bread the health of the consumer 
should be the primary factor and 
that milling and other interests 
should be developed in harmony with 
this policy.” : 

Lord Hankey criticized the action 
of the former minister of food in 
reducing the milling extraction from 
8 to 80%. He said a notable im- 
provement in the health of the na- 
tion had followed on the rate of ex- 
traction being raised to 85% but that 
the present flour showed a loss in 
vitamin B: of 19.2% compared with 
the 85% flour. He claimed that the 
present flour was nearer an average 
of 79.25% extraction, with the ad- 
mixture of imported flour of 75% ex- 
traction in the case of England, while 
in Scotland it was 78.6% in some va- 
rieties of bread. Thus the extraction 
rate had been reduced to a level mid- 
way between the nominal 85% bread 
and the actual 72 or 73% “poverty” 
bread of prewar days. 

Loss of proteins between the 85 
and 80% bread was very serious, 
Lord Hankey said. No nutritional 
advantage of any sort had been 
claimed for the 80% flour; nothing 
except a slightly whiter appearance. 
Evidence showed that there should 
be a return to 82% or 85% extrac- 
tion flour. He contended that the 
government should ask medical and 
nutritional experts to advise it as to 
What was the optimum bread from 
the point of view of national health. 
That would provide a target to be 
aimed at. 

With the introduction of 80% flour 
hopes were raised among the mass 
of ill-informed people, he said, that 
the prewar “poverty” bread was to 
be restored. The health aspects, 
Which had never been properly ex- 
Plained, were forgotten. The miller 
could hardly be blamed if, in a world 
of competition ‘and encouraged by 
the government’s announcements of 
a whiter bread policy, he sought to 
Please the baker customer and he 
be noble lord) had recently heard 

at self-preservation had now forced 
some to take that course. The ex- 
—_ whiteness of bread in many 
Places suggested that that was true. 
ps z government found that 82% 

% extraction were necessary 
millers and bakers could pro- 


duce a palatable loaf. If nutrition 
were right a lot of other things 
would come right, too. In a short 
time it would reduce considerably 
the inordinate expenditure on hos- 
pitals and curative methods, and with 
the raising of the standard of health 
there would be less discontent and 
unrest. 

Lord Horder, one of the medical 
advisers of the government, referred 
to the conference that recently had 
been held on the postwar loaf, which 
had been attended by representa- 
tives of four government depart- 
ments, the Medical Research Council, 
the milling and baking industries and 
the flour importers. He pleaded for 
the publication of the result of the 
conference. He pointed out that the 
administration had to hold the bal- 
ance between those people who said 
they had won the war and, there- 
fore, they should have the bread 
they liked, and those who said “this 
is the best bread to eat,” but as a 
result of the discussions at the con- 
ference the government was faced 
with not so difficult a problem as 
might be because there was agree- 
ment on three important matters. 

Lord Addision, secretary of state 
for the Dominions, also referred to 
the bread conference and said that 
the government, wishing the matter 
to be removed from the realm of 
guesswork, had accepted the sug- 
gestion that the report should be 
published. The Minister of Food had 
authorized him to say that the con- 
ference was unanimous in recom- 
mending that, in the meantime, the 
present milling flow should be main- 
tained, with the improvements and 


additions brought about by the im- 
proved methods of milling, and the 
government proposed to accept the 
recommendation. He emphasized that 
the guiding principle at the Ministry 
would be the health of the nation. 

Lord Llewellin, who as Colonel 
Llewellin was minister of food in 
the late government and was re- 
sponsible for the change to the 80% 
extraction flour, described the re- 
search at the Ministry of Food Ce- 
real Research Station at St. Albans, 
which led to the adoption of the 80% 
extraction of flour. It was discovered 
that vitamin B; and most of the other 
vitamins were concentrated in part 
only of the germ of the wheat and 
that that fraction could be ground 
in such a manner as to insure that 
by far the greater part of it went 
into the flour. It was now illegal to 
mill flour at a lower rate than 80%. 
Manual workers were not at all 
enamored of high extraction flour. 
When the 80% extraction loaf was 
introduced there was no appreciable 
falling off in the nutritional stand- 
ard of the people. There was no 
doubt that 80% flour kept far better, 
and it was not for nothing that the 
Royal Navy insisted on having real 
white flour for ships commissioned 
for sea service. 

He believed that the steps which 
he took in reducing the extraction 
rate, first to 80%, and getting the 
postwar loaf conference to meet, 
would prevent a return to the 70 
or 72% loaf, as might well have been 
done if these steps had not been 
taken. The present loaf contained 
all the qualities which were neces- 
sary for good nutrition and was wel- 
comed by the people. 

Lord Hankey’s motion was car- 
ried but before it was put to the 
vote he said he disagreed with most 
of Lord Llewellin’s speech about the 
80% loaf. 














HARVEST GATHERING — Many members of the Hendon Golf Club, 
Hendon, Middlesex, Eng., assisted in gathering an unusual wheat harvest 
during World War II. The wheat was grown on what was formerly the 
fourteenth and sixteenth fairways of the club course, an area of 22 acres. 
As soon as the fairway was mowed, however, members went out and took 
over. In this picture, S. Tootill, club treasurer, plays his ball from along- 


side a reaper cutting the wheat. 


British Visitor Says 
Denmark’s Worst 
Shortage Is Fuel 


London, Eng.—A recent British 
visitor to Denmark gave the follow- 
ing particulars about present day 
life in Denmark in a broadcast talk 
over the BBC radio: 

“Outwardly Copenhagen had not 
altered much. There were shelters 
in the squares—bunkers, they called 
them; there were some gaps where 
our bombs had fallen, and there were 
some demolitions which weré the 
result of sabotage by the Danes and 
counter-sabotage by the Germans. 
My colleagues of the Danish Land- 
workers’ Union had their offices 
alongside the headquarters of the 
Gestapo, and when our _ planes 
dropped a bomb on the Gestapo their 
offices went with it, but they were 
quite cheerful about it. The Danes 
are rationed, of course, but their 
shortages are not the same as ours. 
They are rationed for bread, butter, 
sugar and fats, getting a little more 
sugar and butter than we do. They 
have neither coffee nor tea. Their 
substitute for coffee, largely derived 
from sugar beet, I was told, re- 
minded me of the American citi- 
zen who during prohibition, was 
asked his opinion of the substitute 
they .called near beer. ‘Waall,’ he 
said, ‘it looks like beer, and it tastes 
like beer, but it ain’t got no au- 
thority.’ 

“They have got more meat than 
we have, although pork is their main- 
stay. There are plenty of eggs; it 
was difficult to get them to believe 
that we had treasured our one egg 
a month. And they have cheese, real 
cheese. I sampled four varieties, in- 
cluding a Danish gorgonzola, which 
did have authority. And Copen- 
hagen has fish and fruit and melons. 
But don’t jump to the conclusion 
that Denmark is a land flowing with 
milk and honey; it isn’t. There are 
real shortages, and the Danish house- 
wife often finds when she goes shop- 
ping that she has to go without. 
What clothing there is, and it is 
in very short supply, is mostly sub- 
stitute materials—wood fiber—and . 
of very poor quality. The woolen 
substitute is very coarse and can 
give little warmth. Leather has 
practically disappeared, and _thick- 
soled wooden clogs and bare legs 
are fashionable. But fuel is Den- 
mark’s real worry. They have no 
coal and they cannot understand why 
we do not sell them some. It is 
difficult for them to realize that we 
can be short of coal in this country. 
They make the most of the peat 
they have, but they cannot get 
enough, and transport is a problem. 
Everything closes down in Copen- 
hagen at nine o’clock, and the last 
cars leave the city at 9:20, because 
they have not enough fuel to keep 
up the supply of electricity. The 
electric railway which used to serve 
the suburbs has had to suspend op- 
erations. 

“The Danes have always been very 
friendly toward Britain, but their 
enthusiasm now is overpowering.” 
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Asriculture 





(Continued from page 27.) 


Let me put into a few words what 
kind of agriculture I think America 
wants for the 1950’s. 


Freedom and Opportunity 

America wants a strong, durable 
agriculture that fits well into a free- 
ly functioning, progressive national 
economy which amply employs its hu- 
man and material resources, and that 
is characterized by freedom and op- 
portunity in many forms. and by an 
increasing measure of security 
against the buffets of fortune. 
America wants an agriculture which 
also plays a constructive role in an 
expanding world economy, in which 
productivity outstrips population in- 
crease and permits far-reaching ad- 
vances -in people’s levels of living. 
Agricultural policies and programs 
evolved either to provide farm re- 
lief, or to stimulate all-out war- 
time production, are ill-suited to a 
peace period dedicated to these high 
objectives. We cannot satisfy Amer- 
ica’s dominant wants without timely 
and important changes in policy and 
program. 

America wants greater stability 
in farm incomes around levels capa- 
ble of being maintained, not main- 
tenance of farm prices regardless 
of output and income, nor govern- 
ment boosting of prices to levels 
from which collapse is avoided, if 
at all, only by costly government 
accumulations of unmarketable 
stocks. America wants individual 
farmers insured against insurable 
hazards and, like other groups, pro- 
vided with moderate cushions against 
extreme price declines and severe 
general depressions. 

America wants an agriculture that 
earns its way, instead of being con- 
tinuingly and increasingly dependent 
on government props, vulnerable to 
political shifts and forced to accept 
the accompanying regimentation. It 
wants an agriculture that, proud of 
its strength, competes in domestic 
and foreign markets on the basis 
of efficiency and fair play, independ- 
ent of import restrictions and export 
subsidies. It wants an agriculture 
with expanded outlets for economical 
production, instead of an agriculture 
with outlets curtailed by artificial 
supports and restrictions. 

America wants well-tested pro- 
grams continued and improved, and 
ill-starred and dangerous programs 
abandoned or replaced by better ones. 
America wants genuine, nonpoliti- 
cal soil conservation, economically 
achieved. America wants redress of 
flagrant inequities, wherever they ap- 
pear, but no truck with guarantees 
of equality for any individuals, 
groups or occupations. 
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GRAIN FIRM NEGOTIATES 
FOR RAILROAD ELEVATOR 


Portland, Oregon. — The Quaker 
Oats Co. is reported negotiating with 
the Union Pacific Railroad for the 
purchase of the grain elevator owned 
by the railroad company. The 1,009,- 
000-bu grain elevator has been under 
lease to Kerr Gifford & Co. for the 
past 15 years. It is understood that 
if the Quaker Oats Co. consummates 
the deal, Kerr Gifford & Co. will 
surrender its lease in another year. 
Property adjoining the elevator is 
reported to be involved in the deal. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


‘ 4 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 








Novem 














FRA! 








Operating Mill, 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
a 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS his ( 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARAD s 
DUST COLLECTORS 4 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. Spec 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
ee 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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THis symBot ” ‘ 
1 GREAT DEAL TO MAN 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


< © PEARLY KENT BAG C0. 



















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour { 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 











General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
ow 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


"MOST MODERN. IN THE WORLD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 


E. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


‘ % DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA TITLE LL LAL 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














y = r ILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





‘syherse Miutinc Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





















"% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 

on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 

of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 


Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





GROWN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, }. EW YORK 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THEY ALSO SERVED.—Who sold 
the war bonds and the victory bonds? 
Congressman Wright Patman gave 
the answer in his recent tribute on 
the floor of the House. “It was ac- 
complished,” he said, “by an army 
of civilian volunteers, 6,000,000 of 
them—one half the size of the uni- 
formed army in the field—and by the 
leadership and organization of Amer- 
ica’s entire radio and publishing and 
moving picture industry, working 
with the Treasury force on a purely 
voluntary basis. 

“Too high a tribute cannot be paid 
to our nation’s publishers, editors, 
advertising agencies and advertisers, 
and the hundred other media which 
brought the war bond story to every 
crossroads hamlet in the nation. 
They were handicapped by lack of 
paper and by lack of manpower, yet 
they’ gave space without stint to 
bring the war bond message to the 
people. 

“They donated a total of $153,174,- 
966 worth of advertising space to the 
war bond drives. The radio indus- 
try alone contributed $77,658,742 in 
otherwise salable time. Daily news- 
papers contributed $36,000,000 worth 
of space. 

“Weekly newspapers contributed 
more than $1,000,000 in space; maga- 
zines gave $12,000,000; the outdoor 
advertising field gave $11,000,000 
worth of space to the various cam- 
paigns. No dollars-and-cents value 
can be put on the millions of dollars 
worth of free publicity supplied these 
campaigns by the moving picture in- 
dustry and the theatrical interests of 
the nation. Neither can we properly 
appraise the dollars-and-cents value 
of the thousands of retail store win- 
dows given over to war bond dis- 
plays or the efforts of our manufac- 
turers who put war bond slogans on 
everything from pats of butter to 
cross-country freight trucks. 

“It was the greatest sales form 
ever assembled in history, sparked by 
a tremendous wholehearted desire to 
co-operate with the war effort. 

“In one drive this year, more than 
3,000 magazines gave their front cov- 
ers to war bond pleas. Literally mil- 
lions of columns of editorial space in 
newspapers and magazines, thousands 
of hours of radio time, and the work 
of thousands of trained writers and 
publicists have been thrown volun- 
tarily in this effort. These contribu- 
tions have helped to write one of the 
proudest stories of the entire home 
front in this war. 

“The team mates of those who 
brought the war bond story to the 
people deserve a_ special tribute. 
Those were the soldiers in the civil- 
ian army of 6,000,000, the individual 
salesmen who gave so much of their 
time and effort, the ones who liter- 
ally tramped from door to door, who 
completed the cycle of bringing the 
bond directly to the hands of the 
citizens who wanted them. 

“Those infantrymen of the civilian 
army will get no medals, but all their 
lives they can keep the satisfaction 
of knowing that they played a vital 
role in bringing us along the success- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


ful road to victory. They will have 
the gratitude of the many whom they 
persuaded :to invest in war bonds. It 
was a job well done.” 


®% & & While we’re still, you might 
say, picking the bones of the Thanks- 
giving turkey, there’s a spoonful of 
literary dressing that might appro- 
priately be dished up from the pan. 
It appears that my good wife, who 
rather fancies herself as a rhymester 
and even talks about her some-day 
book of verses written under the 
family bough, has dashed off a 
THANKSGIVING HYMN. Need- 
ing something in season for her 
woman’s club bulletin publication, a 
very ornamental and even literary 
affair, she thumbed through the re- 
ligious song books but couldn’t find 
exactly what she wanted—not right 
down the groove of the current 
world thankfulness. So she just 
dashed off this improvement upon 
the sacerdotal lyrics: 


A HYMN OF THANKSGIVING 
Fruits that Victory now yields, 

End of strife on battlefields, 

Flag of Freedom far unfurl’d, 

Peace restored to all the world; 
Lord, for these our hearts shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 


«% ®& ®& DURING THE THIRTIES, - 


we are reminded by Franklin L. 
Parsons, agricultural economist of 
the Ninth Federal Reserve Bank, 
the nationalistic policies of many 
European countries encouraged pro- 
duction of wheat even though costs 
were several times what they were in 
this and other wheat surplus export- 
ing nations. Mussolini’s doubtful 
“battle of the wheat” skyrocketed 





The Cover Picture 





This week’s cover picture comes 
from a staff amateur, Mrs. Esther 
Nordeen, a junior bookkeeper in our 
business office. For the past five 
years photography has been her 
hobby and a niche in the field of 
commercial photography her ambi- 
tion. Waiting for her soldier hus- 
band to return from the wars (he’s 
back now) afforded her much time 
for her hobby, and a course at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts result- 
ed in the persuasive simulacrum of a 
plate of dinner rolls. 








the price paid by the Italian consum- 
er to $2.47 bu. In January, 1936, 
the price of wheat in Germany was 
$2.29 bu, and at the same time the 
price of wheat in this country was 
about a dollar. Italy’s policy of 
self-sufficiency was especially dam- 
aging to this country’s producers of 
durum wheat, a substantial part of 
which, under freer trade conditions, 
would have found Italian buyers. 
*® ®& ®& In most cases the military 
security argument for - maintaining 
home production of wheat, or of 
most other farm products for that 
matter, has little validity, Mr. Par- 
sons comments. Stockpiling enough 
flour and grain to last till the next 
crop is produced, whenever a war 
threatens, is much more economical 
than keeping land in use by impos- 
ing heavy import duties. & ®# ®% The 
quantity of flour and wheat that 
moves in world trade would un- 
doubtedly be greatly increased if 
these “high-cost” countries would 
change their nationalistic policies 
and allow those commodities to en- 
ter freely. That such countries are 
beginning to recognize the desir- 
ability of this shift in agricultural 
production is indicated by the re- 
mark of Professor Andre Istel, a 
prominent French economist and 
financial adviser to the French gov- 
ernment, in a Paris address shortly 
after the liberation. According to 
a New York Times report, Prof. 
Istel argued that “France could not 
hope for prosperity by the economic 
isolation she had practiced before 
the war, with high tariffs and ex- 
pensive domestic wheat. Instead, he 
said she should seek to take a lead- 
ing part, along with Great Britain, 
in a larger economic unit more be- 
fitting the tendencies of the times.” 


Now it can be told: Gen. Marshall 
says, in his report on how informa- 
tion and recreation were brought to 
the armed forces, that one enlisted 
man requested, from the mud of his 
foxhole, a quartet version of “Down 
By the Old Mill Stream.” It was 
supplied through the Army-Navy 
Screen Magazine. ... No “Shortnin’ 


Bread”? 

ee @ 
* %&% ® PUNCH, or the London 
Charivari, cartoons a_ landscape, 


“with Ministry reluctantly vacating 
requisitioned offices, and jolly mill- 
ers triumphantly returning.” The 
scene is grotesque and Bacchanalian, 
yet with a certain delicate charm, 
though strangely like rats (some 
even seem to have tails) are the 
black-garbed government men tear- 
fully scuttling in great numbers from 
the idyllic little post-windmill that 
dominates the composition. In the 
foreground are the jolly millers, 
tripping fantastically along in com- 
pany with divers millstones, some 
propelled like bicycle wheels, some 
recumbent upon the back of a laugh- 
ing jackass. One Falstaffian miller 
bears the ceremonial tolldish, and 
from a holly-festooned staff flies a 
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baggy banner emblazoned “1 cyt 
best flour.” ® ®@ ® We do not under. 
stand this charivari sufficiently to be 
sure whether the flour milling ip. 
dustry of Britain has been specially 
oppressed by war bureaucracy or 
whether all Britain, compressed into 
this symbol, smirks and frolics with 
relief now that some part of goy. 
ernment control is in retreat. 


Surplus explosives tried out as fer. 
tilizers in India are reported to have 
increased wheat yields by more than 
100% and maize yields by 49% in 
experiments begun by the military 
authorities to dispose of war ma. 
terials. Might the ruptured atom 
find a niche in agriculture, too? 
That would just about complete the 
reconversion symbolized in sword. 
to-plowshare. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT KERNEL SCHOOL 
HAS ATTENDANCE OF 46 


Manhattan, Kansas.— The second 
annual wheat kernel identification 
school, conducted by the depart- 
ments of agronomy and milling in- 
dustry at Kansas State College Noy, 
12-16, was attended by 46 grain men, 
millers and federal and state grain 
inspectors. 

The course of study is designed to 
familiarize the milling and _ grain 
tradesmen with the physical charac- 
teristics of kernels of different va- 
rieties of hard winter wheat so that 
they can identify. superior and in- 
ferior quality wheats from the stand- 
point of their milling and bakeshop 
performance. The principal instruc- 
tors are L. P.. Reitz, plant breeder on 
the agricultural experiment station 
staff; Willis Combs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Alvin Lowe, 
agronomist at the Garden City 
(Kansas) Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion. 














Command 
Performanee 
Ke Ss | 


Kansas City, Mo.—An extra 
zero added up to plenty of ex- 
citement and trouble for Oscar 
Hartman, driver-salesman for 
the General Baking Co. in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. and Mrs. Hart- 
man _ received this telegram | 
from their sailor son: “Coming 
in on Friday morning 630. 
Have breakfast ready for 6v. 
Am bringing in a few buddies. 
Do not meet train.” To Mrs. 
Hartman, mother of six, four 
of them sons in the service, 
this request was a command 
performance. With the help of 
the entire neighborhood 17 Ibs 
of ham were found, 75 cups of 
coffee were prepared and 10 
doz eggs were ready to be 
fried, along with dozens of rolls 
for a hungry horde. At 7:45 the 
son, unaccompanied, stepped 
from a taxi. The breakfast in- 
vitation issued to six other 
Philippine veterans by youns 
Hartman had been raised to 60 
by an extra zero that somehow 
slipped into the telegram and 
a late train caused the invited 
six sailors to cancel their plans 
for a brief Kansas City stop 
over. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


gm. WSDOM 


BQIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which - greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
_and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat moe | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





EE 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


886, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 











RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
ee 
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SUGAR RELIEF ASKED 


BY WISCONSIN BAKERS 


—~<>— 
Allied Trades Committee Asks OPA 
for Additional Sugar to Meet 
Christmas Demands 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades As- 
sociation has requested the Office of 
Price Administration to take imme- 
diate steps to alleviate the short 
sugar supply situation before the 
Christmas baking season advances, 
according to Phil Orth of the Ph. 
Orth Co., chairman of a special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Orth’s committee met with offi- 
cials of the Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
bakers associations and drafted a 
proposal requesting OPA to allot ad- 
ditional sugar, either in the form of 
a bonus or in a grant to be applied 
against next quarter’s allotments. 

The situation was made more erit- 
ical by the announcement from 63 
wholesale and retail bakers in south- 
eastern Wisconsin that they will be 
forced to close Dec. 1-15 unless addi- 
tional sugar is received. 

The committee also disclosed that 
as many as 55% of the bakeries in 
the Milwaukee area may be forced 
to close ‘on or before Dec. 15, throw- 
ing additional burdens on the sugar 
supplies of the few bakeries remain- 
ing open. The committee pointed 
out that from a total of 439 licensed 
bakeries in Milwaukee and 1,051 in 
Wisconsin in April, 1941, the number 
today has been reduced to 362 and 
831, respectively. 

As a suggested method of relief the 
committee renewed its former efforts 
to have the OPA reallocate the sugar 


supplies of the closed bakeries. 

Under directive from Ray E: Wal- 
ters, regional OPA administrator, al- 
locations of such sugar have been 
made only to cases which have fallen 
within a category termed “emer- 
gency,” OPA officials said. 

The allied trades committee de- 
clared the OPA interpretation of 
the term “emergency” has been too 
stringent and is seeking a more lib- 
eral ruling on the use of the term. 

The committee further protested 
the ruling of higher OPA authorities 
which in many instances cut back 
sugar increases granted by local 
boards on proof that the bakery’s 
original registration, as of April, 
1942, was in error. 

The demand that additional sugar 
be granted to bakers in the terri- 
tory is justified by reports from bak- 
ery supply houses and warehouses 
that “stocks of sugar in this area are 
greater than at any time during ra- 
tioning,” the committee declared. 

The committee also _ protested 
rumored moves by the OPA which 
would permit processors of products 
containing sugar, but not registered 
as industrial users, to obtain quotas, 
and also to allow additional sugar 
to processors who increased plant 
facilities to manufacture for the 
armed forces. 

An increase from the present 60% 
to 75% of base allotment is logically 
in line for bakers before such new 
moves are undertaken, the commit- 
tee reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$50,000 BAKERY PLANNED 
Hutchinson, Kansas. — The J. S. 
Dillon and Sons Co. has made plans 
to erect a central office, warehouse 
and a bakery at a cost of $50,000. 











Boxcar Supply for Gettin Belt Shows 


Steady Improvement During Week 


Washington, D. C.—Approximately 
9,000 boxcars were moved to western 
railroads in the third week of the 
effort of the Association of American 
Railroads to furnish grain shippers 
with cars so that grain can be moved 
out of country elevators into mar- 
kets and to the Head of the Lakes 
for shipment eastward before the end 
of the season. 

That number of empty cars is 
double the preceding week’s total of 
4,059 cars and nearly four times the 
total of the first week’s movement. 

Rail officials pointed out that they 
were attempting to divide the cars 
equally and to shift them to the areas 
needing them most. The cars are 
reaching the western roads through 
Vicksburg, La., Memphis, Tenn., St. 


Louis, Mo., and the three [Illinois 
gateways of Peoria, Chicago and 
Springfield. 


At the same time AAR ordered an 
embargo on all l.c.l. freight at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., after an accumula- 
tion of freight was reported in that 
area. The embargo applies to all 
consignees in the Twin Cities and 
was effective Nov. 26. 

The embargo on export freight 
moving into New York and Phila- 
delphia continues in effect. Two oth- 
er embargoes, one at Erie, Pa., and 
the other at Reading, Pa., were lifted 
over the week end. 

Grain is excepted from the export 
freight embargoes at the two sea- 
board ports since it is already on a 
permit basis and no grain is loaded 
at Buffalo for New York shipment 
unless the railroad has indicated by 
a permit that the grain can be taken 
care of. 


Edward J. Grimes, chairman of the 
Northwest grain storage committee, 
said that the embargoes were “very 
encouraging” to grain shipments and 
said also that there is an increasing 
likelihood that grain shipments on the 
Great Lakes will be continued as 
much as 10 days after the regular 
close of navigation. 

Mr. Grimes said that he had been 
informed by F. S. Keiser, an assistant 
to the director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. will sub- 
sidize increased insurance rates for 
such after-season shipments. 

Similar subsidization has been ar- 
ranged by RFC for ships which haul 
coal to Duluth after regular naviga- 
tion closes. 

At Buffalo, more than 2,000 cars 
of grain for overseas shipment were 
handled last week. It was one of 
the biggest weeks in the railroads’ 
history for grain shipments. In mov- 
ing 3,946,268 bus, the roads used ev- 
ery available car in an effort to keep 
ahead of the flow of grain from the 
Head of the Lakes. 

Daily arrivals of grain over rail- 
roads varied in Duluth last week but 
in general the movement averaged 
470 cars daily, which was somewhat 
better than the movement of the 
previous week. The railroads were 
making an effort to return the cars 
to country points as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The bad weather forced ships to 
stay close to ports last week. The 
cold wave was general over the 
Northwest and was followed by a 
high wind and wet snowfall. Lake 
grain shipments totaled 5,668,560 bus. 
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A. M. Hartwell 


J. F. Mullin “6¢ 


Cargill, president of the Victoria Elevator Co., and J. F. Mullin, Leval & wR 
Co., were elected to the board’ of directors of the chamber of commerce to 
succeed M. R. Devaney and C. E. Johnson. H. H. Tearse, vice president of 
the Searle Grain Co., is the new president of the group. All other officers 
and members of boards of appeal and arbitration were re-elected. 


John T. Culhane R. G. Cargill 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OFFICERS—These four men were recently 
elected to new executive positions on the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
John T. Culhane, manager of the flax department of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, was named first vice president, and A. M.. Hartwell, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., was elected second vice president. R. G. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





R. H. Montgomery, vice president 
and manager of the Goodlander Mills 
Co., and Mrs. Montgomery were vis- 
ited recently by Fletcher Bowron, 
mayor of Los Angeles, who spent a 
few days in Kansas City between 
attendance at meetings of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in Chicago 
and the National Aviation Clinic in 
Oklahoma City. 

* 


Hill Clark of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, visited millers 
in Kansas City last week. 

te 


Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, in 
charge of semolina sales for the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
recently was in New York on a busi- 
ness trip, accompanied by Mrs. 


Thomas. 
at 


Election of Robert T. Browne, 
director of commercial research of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, as 
second vice president of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association, was an- 
nounced recently following a national 
mail ballot. Mr. Browne has served 
for two years on the association’s 
board of directors. The association 
is concerned with market research 
for general industry and education, 
including all major American uni- 


versities. 
2 


Norman Dennis, auditor for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
visited the company’s Minneapolis 
plant last week. 


George H. Turner, for many years 
active in the New York flour market 
as a flour broker, but during recent 
years engaged in war work, has 
formed the Higgins Boat Corp. at 
Port Washington, Long Island, which 
has been granted the franchise for 
sale and distribution of Higgins In- 
dustries boats of all classes for the 


north shore of Long Island. Boating 
long has been Mr. Turner’s hobby. 
He has been commodore of the Stony 
Brook Yacht Club for the past six 
years. 

cS] 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has returned from Dal- 
las where he attended a meeting of 
the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board and of the Southwest Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

e 


E. R. Lehmann, manager of the 
Geary (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was a recent visitor at Oklahoma 
Millers Association headquarters in 
Oklahoma City. 

* 


Claud F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
office manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is on a business trip to Chicago. 

e 


Charles S. Ragland, president of 
the C. B. Ragland Wholesale Grocery 
Co., was general chairman of Nash- 
ville’s community and war chest cam- 
paign. He was honored last week 
with a luncheon given by the mem- 
bers of the campaign committee and 
the boards of the beneficiary institu- 
tions, and was presented with a tes- 
timonial plaque by Vernon S. Tup- 
per, president of the Nashville 
(Tenn.)- Roller Mills, who was chair- 
man of the campaign committee. 

g 


P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Baum, spent Thanks- 
giving at Oklahoma City with their 
son, Glenn Baum, and his family. 

@ 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., announces that Capt. 
John W. Pritchard, released from the 


Army after serving four years in 
the ordnance department, is now as- 
sociated with Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
in Pittsburgh territory. 

® 


Miss Katherine Susan Crosby, who 
is employed at the Lynch Grain Co., 
and J. Bertram Morgenson, a chem- 
ist at the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, were married recently short- 
ly after the groom’s discharge from 
the Navy in which he served for two 
years. 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Earl Branson, 
in charge of the company’s mixed 
feed business in the Southwest, were 
Minneapolis visitors last week. 


Nick Heibert, manager for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is in Dinuba, Cal., to attend the 
annual conference of the Mennonite 


Brethren Church of the United 
States and Canada. 
e 


S. J. Lawellin of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., office of Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., is recuperating from 
an operation and continues to show 
satisfactory improvement. He is at 
the Abbott Hospital. 

* 


Mack Freedman, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative for the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., who has just 
been released from the army, was 
introduced on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange by George Silver, dur- 
ing a business trip to that city. 

& 


Stuart C. Mullgardt of the West- 
ern Waterproofing Co., Kansas City, 
suffered a broken leg recently in a 
freak riding accident, in which the 
planks of a small bridge on the trail 


collapsed throwing horse and rider 
into the ravine. It was a clean 
break, and Mr. Mullgardt is now 
able to get around on crutches. 

i 


A. Johannsen, director of the Sta- 
ten Kornfoertning, the Norwegian 
flour and grain importing monopoly, 
arrived in New York, Nov. 27, on 
the Stavangerfjord for a visit at 
the offices of the Royal Norwegian 
Ministry of Supply and Reconstruc- 
tion Purchasing Agency. 

2 


Van Irwin, sales manager for the 
Cherokee Mills, Nashville, Tenn., has 
returned from a business trip through 
Georgia. 

* 


Arthur Baker, general manager for 
the Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa. 
recently visited David Coleman, Inc., 
New York representative of the mill. 
David Coleman, head of the com- 
pany, spent the Thanksgiving _holi- 
days in Boston at a family gathering. 

® 


J. D. Yung of Lewis International, 
Ltd., dealer in cereals and other gro- 
cery products in Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, was a New York 
Produce Exchange guest last week, 
introduced by Monroe Wellerson, €x- 
port manager at New York for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

& 


Lt. Oliver Willard Kershaw, USNR, 
who was manager of the Smith 
Center (Kansas) Mill and Elevator 
before he entered the service, Tre 
cently received his discharge at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Lt. Kershaw went on active duty on 
March 1, 1943, and served with Fleet 
Air Wing IV at Adak and Attu in the 
Aleutians. A graduate of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, in 1935, he 
has now entered the Walters Seed 
Co., Manhattan, as a partner. 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
$ 


‘Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


en 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Whitewater, Kansas 
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MEETING DATES ARRANGED 
FOR MILLERS, CHEMISTS 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Dates have 
been arranged for the tri-section 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and the joint 
meeting of Districts 1 and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Mi lers, both meet- 
ings to be held in Manhattan next 
spring. The department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, will 
be host to both groups. 

The meeting of the Kansas City, 
Nebraska and Pioneer sections of the 
chemists’ association will be held 
April 12 and 13. The operative mill- 
ers will meet April 26 and 27. 

In 1944 the two technical groups 
combined for a single meeting and 
the 1945 meetings were called off 
because of the no-convention ruling 
issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Dr. John A. Shellenberg- 
er, head of the milling department, 
is making preliminary arrangements 
with the chairmen of the various dis- 
trict and sectional organizations for 
the programs to be presented at the 
meetings next spring. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE CHUSSLER MADE 
SUPPLY GROUP DIRECTOR 


Chicago, Ill—George Chussler has 
been appointed managing director of 
the National Bakers Supply House 
Association, according to an = an- 
nouncement by Frank W. Allen of 
J. W. Allen & Co., who was appoint- 
ed chairman of the operating com- 
mittee at the recent meeting of the 
association. 

The appointment is in line with 
plans developed at the last meeting 
to enlarge the activities of the asso- 
ciation. A permanent office has been 
established at 64 East Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1, with Mrs. W. S. Blout as full 
time attendant, Mr. Allen said. 

Mr. Chussler is a member of the 
editorial staff of Bakers Weekly and 
will serve the association on a part 
time basis. 

In addition to Mr. Allen the mem- 
bership of the operating committee 
includes John P. Garrow, vice presi- 
dent of Chapman & Smith Co., and 
Paul Cadwell, vice president of J. W. 
Allen & Co. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO REPORT ON NUTRITION 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. M. B. 
Visscher, head of the department of 
physiological chemistry, University 
of Minnesota, will discuss medical 
nutrition studies made in Italy at a 
meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Andrews 
Hotel Nov. 30. Dr. Visscher is co- 
director of the Italian Medical Mis- 
sion and recently returned from 
Italy. The study is being conducted 
in co-operation with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 


DEATHS 


R. J. Rooney, president of Food 
Materials .Corp., Chicago, died sud- 
denly on Nov. 18. He was the well- 
known flavor concern’s founder. 























E. V. Roper, treasurer-manager of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
died Nov. 16 from a heart attack. 


John A. Fleming, 57, executive of 
Donahoe Stores & Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died Nov, 21. . 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


xe 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


MILLS 














LE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 


STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 
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COTTON MILLS SHOW 
NO DESIRE TO SELL 


—<>— 
Slowness of Market Offers Little En- 
couragement to Bag Makers; No 
Chance to Increase Stocks 


New York, N. Y.—Small supplies 
of cotton goods continued to move 
out for the bag industry over the 
past week from the market here, but 
little encouragement was felt among 
bag manufacturers’ representatives 
as the result of the slowness with 
which supplies were available. The 
trading observed was widely scat- 
tered, and individual lots were gen- 
erally small in volume. The over-all 
tightness that continues to prevail 
was evidenced by a complete lack of 
willingness among cotton goods pro- 
ducers to sell into the start of next 
year. 

Bag manufacturers now have been 
fully covered for their immediate 
November and perhaps the first week 
of December needs. This full cover- 
age, however, means only assured 
deliveries to the extent of providing 
materials for operations as limited 
by manpower shortages. Inventor- 
ies still are quite low, with no signs 
of replenishment seen as yet. 

The amount of cotton goods sell- 
ing for December grew stronger over 
the past week, which gave rise to 
some beliefs that the next 10 days 
might see bag fabrics almost com- 
pletely booked up to the year-end. 
Producers are required to commit 
their 66%4% set-asides, it was pointed 
out, and should release these fully 
now that the year-end is so close. 

Selling in cottons has been chiefly 
in Class B sheetings. Most frequent- 
ly mentioned numbers have been the 
37-inch, 4.00-yard and 40-inch, 3.75- 
yard. Osnaburgs have been released 
for next month, including the 2.11- 
and 2.85-yard weights. Print cloths 
have been much more quiet, though 
some small lots of the 38%4-inch, 
64x56, 5.50-yard were sold for quick 
delivery. 

The burlap importing situation here 
has turned into a completely anom- 
alous position that has most observ- 
ers puzzled. On the one hand, it is 
pointed out, there is a scarcity of 
goods here that is creating anxious 
demand, but on the other hand im- 
port quotas are restricted, which 
holds back shipments, and the Cal- 
cutta market has consistently con- 
tinued to weaken. 

Because of the many uncertainties 
in the burlap outlook at the present 
time, fixed attention is being given 
to the industry advisory committee 
meeting that is scheduled with the 
Civilian Production Administration in 
Washington on Nov. 28. While no 
agenda has been announced for this 
session, there is widespread belief 
that important matters on the im- 
port situation will be discussed that 
may be the basis for some sharp de- 
velopment in the future. 

Behind this feeling are reports 
coming from Calcutta on production 
and stocks, which are sharply higher, 
and statistics last week on U. S. 
burlap consumption and mill stocks 
for October. Consumption during 
October was 66,633,000 yards, an ap- 
preciable gain over the figure of 53,- 
091,000 yards for September and a 
marked improvement over the total 
of 43,265,000 for October a year ago. 

Stocks at the end of last ‘month 
were 131,829,000 yards, of which 80,- 
138,000 were spot and 51,691,000 in 
transit. The September total was 
105,315,000 yards, with 85,663,000 
spot and 19,652,000 in transit. 

_ Noted with interest here was the 
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eet that, India is consider- 


| ing a 48-hour spain ror week. 
era 


This would apply gen ly to all in- 
dustry and is still pending legisla- 
tion. Actual effect in jute indus- 


‘tries might not be noted until late 


next year, but the move in the end 
might be of active concern to the 
burlap situation. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, as 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 16.56, as compared with 17.60 a 
year ago. 





European Inquiry 





(Continued from page 9.) 


Santos. Impossibility of getting car- 
go space to that port has forestalled 
bookings there for several weeks. 

Cuba will need flour acutely by 
the middle of next month, advices 
from the islands indicate. If the 
question of whether or not there 
would be a_ special subsidy were 
definitely settled in Cuban import- 
ers’ minds, good business probably 
would be going on now. As it is, 
only a few scattered cars have been 
worked at intervals over the last 
fortnight, some of it special flours 
for macaroni, etc. Although most 
millers doubt that there will be an- 
other United States subsidy on flour 
for Cuba, buyers there expect one, 
or at least a Cuban government sub- 
sidy involving about 800,000 200-Ib 
bags as a last resort. The Cuban 
sugar negotiation commission will re- 
turn to Washington early in De- 
cember to resume the never-ending 
debate on sugar ‘prices for the next 
crop and are expected to request an- 
other United States flour subsidy. 

Small lots were sold to Manila 
and Hong Kong from the Southwest 
in the past week. Oriental business 
has been handicapped by poor ship- 
ping conditions and difficulties in 
handling imports upon arrival which 
has created dockside congestion. 

There seems to be no question 
about a substantial almost world- 
wide demand for American flour this 
winter and price does not seem to 
be a bar to sales in most instances. 
It is doubtful, however, if the Amer- 
ican milling industry will be able to 
realize fully on this potential be- 
cause of wheat and bag scarcities, 
which may continue in some meas- 
ure throughout the remainder of the 
crop year, as well as the limitation 
on unfilled orders that is imposed 
by the present domestic flour subsidy 
program. So long as the milling in- 
dustry average of unfilled orders 
must be kept around the 52 days’ 
maximum that prevailed on Nov. 30, 
1943, there is not likely to be much 
room for heavy forward sales of ex- 
port flour. 

The enlarged export opportunities 
at attractive price levels, however, are 
likely to have considerable effect 
on domestic flour prices and probably 
will give bakery and family flour 
quotations a much stronger tone. 


Private Brands Threatened 
New York, N. Y.—The good will 
built up for branded merchandise by 
American business is threatened by 
the operations of the numerous for- 
eign missions who are buying in this 
country, Dr. Julius Klein, former 


assistant secretary of commerce, told 
representatives of the Association of 
National Advertisers at their annual 
meeting held here Nov. 20. 

“We are confronted with a sociali- 
zation of our foreign trade operations 
in a very large number of cases,” Dr. 
Klein said, “and there is further dan- 
ger in the effect of these groups on 
our own governmental set-up as they 
find it necessary to take on some of 
the authority of these foreign units 
in representing our own manufactur- 
ers and traders.” 

Charles G. Mortimer, vice presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., praised 
the work of the War Advertising 
Council and the creation of a radio 
council of ANA was announced to 
give members better contacts with 
the networks in postwar markets. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS GET VICTORY BONUS 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Additional 
checks representing 3% of their 
earnings during the war, a period of 
three years and eight months, were 
received by employees of Van de 
Kamp’s: Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
as they were paid the week of Nov. 
18-24. Over $180,000 was paid by 
Van de Kamps in this Victory bonus 
to about 1,200 employees who were 
with the company between Pearl 
Harbor Day. and V-J Day. “When 
governmental restrictions on wages 
were removed, we determined to 
show our appreciation for the loyalty 
and’ co-operation of our employees 
during the war,” Lawrence L. 
Frank, bakery president, declared, 
“and we chose Thanksgiving week 
as the most appropriate time.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. H. WRIGHT NEW HEAD 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


—<>—_ 
Chosen to Succeed D. O. Aller by 
Directors in Annual Election 
Meeting 


Omaha, Neb.—C. H. Wright, vice 
president of the Iowa-Nebraska Grain 
Co., was elected president of the 
Omaha Grain-Exchange Nov. 20 at 
the annual board of directors’ election 
meeting. He succeeds D. O. Aller, 
vice president of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co. 

Mr. Wright also served as presi- 
dent of the exchange in 1921, 1922 
and 1931. 

Other officers elected were: R. E. 
Miller, general manager and vice 
president of the Updike Grain Corp., 
and A. W. Nielsen, vice president and 
general manager of the West Central 
Co-operative Grain Co., vice presi- 
dents; R. M. Scoular, vice president 
of the Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., 
treasurer, and F. P. Manchester, re- 
elected secretary. Mr. Manchester 
has been associated with the Omaha 
Grain Exchange for 36 years, joining 
the organization in 1909. 

A. W. Nielsen was re-elected a di- 
rector for a three-year term. V. A. 
Lake and H. B. Waller also were 
chosen to serve for three-year terms. 
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Canada Co-op 
Tax Is Urged 
by Commission 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation of co-operatives has 
proposed far-reaching changes in the 
taxation of the western wheat pools 
and other farmer co-operatives as 
well as the mutual type of insurance 
companies. 

The commission, in a report to the 
Dominion House of Commons, recom- 
mended that the War Income Tax 
Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act 
be amended to provide for the taxa- 
tion of co-operative associations and 
organizations on the same basis as 
other persons. 

It proposed to leave exempt from 
taxation the patronage dividends or 
other refunds by co-operatives to 
their patrons, but recommended that 
similar arrangement between private 
companies and their customers should 
receive like tax-free treatment. 

The commission’s report urged, in 
the case of mutual types of insur- 
ance companies, normal taxation of 
net income, except in cases of com- 
panies deriving 50% of their income 
from farm properties not protected 
by any municipal fire services and 
companies engaged wholly in insur- 
ing educational or religious institu- 
tions. 

People’s banks (mainly in Quebec 
parishes), and credit unions (mainly 
in the maritime provinces) should 
continue to be tax exempt, the com- 
mission said. 

The commission was appointed by 
the Dominion government in Novem- 
ber, 1944, and comprised Mr. Justice 
Erroll McDougall as chairman; B. N. 
Arnason, authority on co-operatives; 
J. M. Nadeau, Eastern Canada farm 
authority, and J. J. Vaughan, a de- 
partment store executive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


British Expert Says 
Belgium, Holland, 
Norway Need Wheat 


Rochester, N. Y.—Belgium, Holland 
and Norway are critically in need of 
North American wheat for the win- 
ter months, Sir Jack Drummond, 
eminent British nutrition authority, 
declared in an interview here. 

Those nations are running on 4 
“small margin,” he declared. Sir 
Drummond, chief adviser to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food during the war, 
reported wheat stocks in the three 
nations were small. France, which 
produces much of its own wheat, is 
in better shape, he stated. Recent- 
ly, the French have been in position 
to remove bread from rationing. 

The English came through the war, 
nutritionally, in excellent shape, he 
declared. 











THE FLOUR CONTRACT OF THE LON- 
DON FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FLOUR CONTRACT 18..° 
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ALOD. ce ececcceceeeececedtecesesecces Bnd to be SHIPPEd.....seercseccensednerinncen 
- = safe Atlantic port or ports between Hampton Roads and the St. ‘wrence ah 
Gulf port or ports inclusive, per first-class Ocean steamer or steamets and/or: motor 
or motor-vessels.......-- Peerereri, ' 
Corporation B.S. or equal classification in American, French, Italian, Norwegian or other 
equal Register, at the price of........+++- Say......++.....-Shillings and.............pence 
per 280 Ibs. gross including freight and insurance to..... vetesbe ++eeee--Girect or indirect. 

Each shipment shall be deemed a separate Contract, and in case the above forms 
part of @ larger shipment of the same brand, any loss arising from damaged or ullaged 
packages, or any excess or deficiency shall be shared pro rata by the receivers of the 
yarious parcels. 

Bill or Bills of Lading to be final as to quantity, weight and date of shipment in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 

Payment by cash in London in exchange for shipping documents, on or before arrival 
of first vessel, less discount for the unexpired term of....... innbs.ctue ..-days from date of 
arrival of Bill or Bills of Lading in London, at the rate of one-half of one per cent. per 
annum above the advertised rate of interest for short deposits allowed by the leading Joint 
Stock Banks in London, or at Seller’s option by Buyer’s acceptance of Shipper’s or Seller’s 
drafts, domiciled in London, at..........++++4+- days’ sight from date of arrival of Bill or 
Bills of Lading in London, with documents attached, but payment is in no case to be later 
than the prompt. Should, however, the shipment or any portion thereof be included in a 
Bill or Bills of Lading, for a larger quantity, payment to be made against an approved 
delivery order or orders, but payment shall not in such case be demanded before the 
arrival of the vessel, and in case of loss Seller to recover the Insurance from the Under- 
writers, and hold such amount or amounts as may be due to the Buyer at his disposal. If 
shipping documents have not been sighted at time of vessel’s arrival at Port of discharge, 
Seller shall provide documents entitling Buyer to obtain delivery of the Flour, and pay- 
ment must be made in exchange for same, such payment to be made without prejudice to 
Buyer's rights under the Contract. 

seller to give Policies and/or Certificates of Insurance for not less than two per cent. 


over the gross amount of Invoice, the excess (if any) remaining for Seller’s account, in 
case of total loss only. All flour to be insured under all risks clauses agreement arranged 
with Institute of London Underwriters. Insurance shall, however, only be effected with 
Underwriters and/or Companies carrying on business in London or who for the purpose of 
any legal proceedings agree to a British Domicile and provide an address for service of 


-ocess in London. 
7 Should shipment be prevented by prohibition of export, blockade or war, this Contract, 
or the then unfulfilled part thereof, to be cancelled. 

Seller shall not be answerable for loss, damage, or delay, caused by strikes or by 
combinations of workmen. 

IMPORT DUTIES (United Kingdom) CLAUSE.—In the event of the goods, at time of 
shipinent, being of a class subject to import duty, but by reason of origin entitled to free 
entry or a preferential reduction of duty, Sellers must provide the means of satisfying the 
Customs Authorities as to the origin of the goods, failing which Sellers shall be responsible 
for the duty or difference in duty paid, if any, and for any additional expenses arising from 
failure of Sellers to provide such means, arbitration in London. _ Should importation into 
the United Kingdom be prohibited before the goods are shipped this Contract or the unful- 
filled part thereof to be canceled. 

Buyer and Seller agree that, for the purpose of proceedings, either legal or by arbitra- 
tion, this Contract shall be deemed to have been made in England, and to be performed 
there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, the place of payment 
or otherwise notwithstanding, and the Courts of England or Arbitrators appointed in Eng- 
land, as the case may be, shall, except for the purpose of enforcing any award made in 
pursuance of the arbitration clause hereof, have exclusive jurisdiction over all disputes 
which may arise under this Contract. Such disputes shall be settled according to the law 
of England whatever the domicile, residence, or place of business of the parties to this 
Contract may be or become. Any party to this Contract residing or carrying on business 
elsewhere than in England or Wales, shall, for the purposes of proceedings at law or in 
Arbitration, be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the office of the 
Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., and if in Scotland, 
he shall be held to have prorogated jurisdiction against himself to the English Courts, or if 
in Northern Ireland to have submitted to the jurisdiction, and to be bound by the decision 
of the English Courts. The service of proceedings upon any such party by leaving the 
same at the office of the Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion, Ltd., together with the posting of a copy of such proceedings to his address abroad, or 
in Scotland or Northern Ireland, shall be deemed good service, any rule of law or equity 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

All disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract shall be referred to Arbi- 
tration, according to the printed rules endorsed on this Contract, and neither Buyer nor 
Seller shall bring any action against the other of them in respect of any such dispute until 
such dispute has been settled by Arbitrators, or by the Committee of Appeal, as the case 
may be, and it is expressly agreed that the obtaining an award from either tribunal, as 
the case may be, shall be a condition precedent to the right of either contracting party to 
sue the other in respect of any claim. arising out of this Contract. All costs of or con- 
nected with the stating and argument of any Special Case for the opinion of the Court 
on any question of law arising in the course of the reference shall be borne and paid by 
the party requiring the same to be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined 
by the award to be made in the reference. 


RULES 


1.—PROVISIONAL INVOICE stating date of Bill or Bills of Lading shall be handed by 
the original Seller to his Buyer or Buyer’s Agent domiciled in London within seven days 
after the arrival of the documents in London, but in no case later than twenty-eight days 
from date of Bill of Lading (unless arrival of mail steamer be delayed by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances), and by subsequent Sellers in due course. If the documents dre tendered 
within the time stipulated but after arrival of steamer to which the tender refers, landing 
charges if incurred shall be borne by Seller. Seller shall render a separate invoice for each 
set of documents, and Buyer shall have the right to inspect documents during the usual 
banking hours. 

2.—NOTICE TO RETIRE DOCUMENTS shall be given by the Buyer to the Seller before 
11:30 a.m. on the day of payment. If documents are required on a Saturday notice shall: be 
given before 4 p.m. on the business day prior to day of payment. 

8.—IN DEFAULT of fulfillment of contract, either party after giving notice shall have 
the right of re-sale or re-purchase either publicly or privately, or assessment of difference 
in value by arbitration, as the case may be, and the defaulter shall make good on demand 
the loss, if any, by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. Such notice, or notice of 
any claim for non-fulfilment of Contract, shall be given within seven business days of the 
act of default. In case either party shall suspend payment, or convene or hold a meeting 
of creditors, or commit an act of bankruptcy, or (being a company) shall have a Receiver 
appointed by the Court or Debenture holders, or convene a meeting for or go into liquidation 
whether voluntary or otherwise, he shall be deemed to be in default, and the other party 
shall, after giving notice by letter or telegram to the defaulting party, and notwithstanding 
any bankruptcy or liquidation, immediately have the right of re-sale or re-purchase or 
assessment by arbitration, as the case may be, and shall also be entitled to be paid, or to 
prove in any bankruptcy, liquidation or otherwise, for the loss, if any, or shall account for 
the profit, if any, occasioned by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. 

4.— DESCRIPTION AND QUALITY.—Should it be decided by arbitration that the Flour 
shipped !s of a distinctly different description, or 10 per cent. inferior in quality to that 
guaranteed in this contract, Seller shall, if required, receive back the Flour at the cdst, 
freight and insurance market value on the day on which the claim for arbitration is made, 
of the description or quality guaranteed, or should the buyer keep the Flour, the Seller 
shall pay such an allowance for difference in description or inferiority in quality as may -be 
awarded by arbitration in London, but it shall be in the discretion of the Arbitrators to 
give, in either case, damages over and above the difference in value, according to the special 
circumstances of the case. 

5.—SAMPLING FOR ARBITRATION.—Samples shall be drawn at the rate of three per 
hundred ackages. Should either party require more than three packages in every hundred 
to be sainpled, the extra expense must be borne by him. 

Should the Buyer not land the Flour at a dock or public wharf, no claim for difference 
In description or inferiority in quality of deliveries ex ship can be made unless samples are 
drawn and sealed conjointly by the Buyer and Seller or by the Dock Company in whose 
Dock the ship discharges before the Flour leaves the ship’s side or Dock. Should the ship 
Rot discharge in a Dock and either party fail to make arrangements for sampling on arrival 
of the ship, the other party may forthwith appoint one of the Official Samplers of the 
London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., to draw and seal samples and such samples ‘shall be 
taken as correct and final in the case of arbitration. 

Should the Flour be landed at a Dock or Public Wharf and should samples not have 
been drawn and sealed as provided in the previous paragraph, no claim for difference in 
description or inferiority in quality can be made unless samples are drawn and sealed con- 
jointly by the Buyer and Seller or by the Dock Company or Wharfinger on whose premises 
the Flour is stored, within seven business days from date of final landing. 

b 6.—NOTICE OF ARBITRATION shall be given and Arbitrator nominated ‘within seven 
ness cays of the parcel being available for proper sampling, if the Flour ig landed at a 
ock or Public Wharf, or within seven business days of drawing samples if the Buyer does 
Not land the Flour at a Dock or Public Wharf. . 
th 1—FINALITY RULE,—Arbitration on quality having been claimed in accordance with 
pe terms of this Contract, the parties claiming must proceed with the arbitration within 
witne eight days from date of final landing if landed at a Dock or Public Wharf, otherwise 
then”, twenty-eight days from date of final discharge of steamer. After the expiration of 
trea limits, claims for quality to be void unless the delay is, in the opinion of the Arbi- 
ators, considered justifiable. vi, ger 
first Sag} ON-BUSINESS DAYS.—Sundays, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the 

Monday in August, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, and any other legal Bank Holiday, 

9.—ARBITRATIONS AND APPEALS.—Any dispute arising out of a contract shal be 
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FAMILY RATION — This little Italian lady has managed to get her 
hands—and face—on a loaf of bread that is probably the ration of her 
entire family for the day. The bread ration in Rome is six ounces per 


If shortages persist, this ration may be further re- 
There are also acute shortages 


person each day. 
duced before winter has run its course. 
of fuel and clothing in Italy. 





referred to two Arbitrators, one to be appointed by each party in difference, the two Arbi- 
trators having power to appoint a third if and when they disagree. In the event of one of 
the parties appointing an Arbitrator and the other refusing, or for seven days after notice 
of the appointment neglecting to appoint and instruct his Arbitrator, then upon application 
of either of the disputing parties and provided the applicant pays to the Secretary of the 
Association three guineas the question in dispute shall stand referred to an Arbitrator to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., to meet 
the Arbitrator already appointed. In case the Arbitrators do not within 14 days after their 
appointment agree to an award or appoint a third arbitrator, or in case of the death, refusal 
to act or incapacity of any one or more of the Arbitrators then upon application of either 
of the disputing parties and provided the applicant pays to the Secretary of the Association 
three guineas, the question in dispute shall stand referred to two Arbitraors to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., at a 
meeting convened by notice for the purpose. In case the two Arbitrators appointed as 
aforesaid do not within 14 days after their appointment agree to an award or appoint a 
third Arbitrator, then the said Executive Committee, at a meeting constituted as herein- 
before provided, shall appoint a third Arbitrator. In case of death, refusal to act, or inca- 
pacity of any such Arbitrators, the said Executive Committee shall from time to time sub- 
stitute a new Arbitrator or Arbitrators in the place of the Arbitrator or Arbitrators so dying, 
refusing or incapacitated. Should the disputing parties both agree to refer the question to 
the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., then, provided each applicant pays to the Secre- 
tary of the Association two guineas, the Executive Committee shall appoint two Arbitrators 
with power to call a third if necessary to settle the dispute. Only members of he London 
Flour Trade Association, Ltd. (or their officially nominated representatives), shall be eligible 
to act as Arbitrators. All arbitrations shall be held in London. No member of the Execu- 
tive Committee having an interest in the matter in dispute shall vote on the question of the 
appointment of Arbitrators. 

All awards (except in appeal cases) on quality and/or condition made for quantities 
not exceeding 5,000 sacks of 280 lbs each shall be subject to the following fees for each 
arbitrator engaged: 

Not exceeding 500 sacks of flour of 280 lbs each, or the equivalent thereof, £2 2s. 

And every additional 500 sacks (or part thereof) of 280 Ibs each, £1 1s. 

For quantities exceeding 5,000 sacks of 280 lbs each, the fees shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the Arbitrators. 

All fees for technical arbitration to be at the discretion of the Arbitrators. 

All. awards must be written upon an Association form of Award stamped with the seal 
of the Association, which can be obtained only of the Hon. Treasurer at a cost of 5s if 
both parties concerned are members or at 20s if either or both are nonmembers, the extra 
15s being paid by the nonmember in any case. 

The award of any two Arbitrators in writing (subject only to the right of appeal here- 
inafter mentioned) shall be conclusive and binding upon all disputing parties, both with 
respect to the matter in dispute and all expenses of and incidental to the reference and 
award, 

In case either party shall be dissatisfied with the award a right of appeal shall lie to 
the Committee of Appeal elected for that purpose, provided notice be given to the Secretary 
of the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., before 4 o’clock p.m. on the tenth business 
day after the day on which the award is dated, and provided also that the appellant do 
por to. the Secretary of the Association, on giving notice of appeal, fees upon the following 
scale: 

Members, 14 guineas; nonmembers, 20 guineas. 
The cost of the Award form to be. paid together with the above fees. 

The. duly elected. Cqurt of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, unless all. 
except one of the menibers of the Court of Appeal decide to vary such award. They shall also 
award by whom all fees and expenses shall be paid. 

The ‘award of the Court of Appeal, whether confirming or varying the original award, 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the day, and, when signed, shall become the award of 
the Court, and shall in all cases be final. 

The cost of Award forms for members is 5s per form and for nonmembers 20s per form. 
Should either of the disputants be a nonmember an Award form costing 20s must be used, 
the extra 15s being paid In any case by the nonmember. 

Notices given under any of the above Rules must be in writing and either posted to or 
delivered at the usual place of business of the person or firm to whom addressed. 

The London Flour Trade Association, Ltd. Registered Office: 23 Corn Exchange Cham- 
bers, Seethitig) Lane, London, E. C. 3. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: For the second successive 
week army and export sales comprised 
the bulk of the flour trade done by mills 
in the Southwest. Domestic trade was slow 
and sales probably would not have aver- 
aged more than 10 to 15% of capacity, 
had not the army bought liberally and 
export trade with European sources showed 
a big jump. 

Average bookings ran about 50% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 69% in the preced- 
ing week and 62% a year ago. Around 
three quarters of the total consisted of 
army and export orders. 

Except in a few instances toward the 
week-end, there was not much interest 
shown by domestic buyers. Mills were 
not pressing for business because bag sup- 
plies are so short that every order is a 
problem and wheat is so difficult to buy 
that it is hard to keep flour sales cov- 
ered. Only occasional small lots to bak- 
ers and family trade were booked. 

Clears continued firm and difficult to 
buy. Export trade appeared likely to keep 
supplies low, while the insistent demand for 
mixed cars with millfeed continues. Clear 
offerings with feed decreased. 

Shipping directions ranged from fair to 
good from the domestic trade, and this, 
combined with car shortages and wheat 
scarcity, has tended to reduce operating 
levels of mills, which now are about 20% 
below the peak of several weeks ago. 

Under the influence of good export busi- 
ness, tightness in wheat and general lack 
of pressure to sell, flour prices firmed 
considerably. Exceptionally strong prices 
were indicated for much of the export 
business done, with values figuring back 
to the equivalent of the domestic ceiling 
in many cases. 

The big end of the export market was 
European business, with inquiries coming 
from Portuguese possessions, North Africa, 
Belgium and private British importers, as 
well’ as some interest from Switzerland. 

Around 300,000 sacks probably were 
booked during the week and mills were 
still working on offers. Latin-American 
trade generally was not heavy, consisting 
of moderate lots sold to Puerto Rico and 
Central America. 

A few lots of semolina and durum flour 
were sold to Cuba, where interest in buy- 
ing flour is good but where actual transac- 
tions are being held up by hope that a 
special subsidy, either United States or 
Cuban, will be paid. By mid-December, 
most millers believe, Cuba will have to 
buy, regardless. Some lots were worked 
to the Philippines and Hong Kong during 
the week, and there was continued in- 
quiry from Brazil. 

Quotations Nov. 24, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.25@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.35@3.41, standard patent 
$3.28@3.31, straight grade $3.25@3.31, first 
clears $3.15@3.20, second clears and low 
grade $2.75@2.90, soft winter short. patent 
$3.50@3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard 
grade $3.30@3.35. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 7 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 40 to 
80% and averaged 60% as compared with 
62% the previous week and 89% a year 
ago. Family buyers bought 78% of book- 
ings and the bakers 22%. Operations av- 
eraged 75% compared with 62% a week 
ago and with 90% a year ago. Prices 
were stable and closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points, 
Nov. 24: hard wheat short patent $4@ 
4.43, soft wheat short patent $4@4.33, 
standard patent $3.90@4.23, bakers short 
patent $3.75, bakers standard $3.65. 


Omaha: Sales were very good in spite of 


‘a short week due to Thanksgiving. Ship- 


ping instructions were up also. 

Production remained at the maximum. 
Prices are the same. Quotations Nov. 24: 
family short patents $3.95, standard patent 
$3.75, bakers short patents $3.41, high 
protein $3.31, fancy clears $3.05, and low 
grade clears $2.85. 

Wichita: Sales of flour last week were 
very light, although inquiry was _ good, 
particularly export inquiry, which was 
heavy. Shipping directions equalled pro- 
duction, but a shortage of bags prevented 
some deliveries. The over-all operation of 
all mills for a five-day week was 100%. 

Hutchinson: Rumblings of a _ resurgent 
flour business were heard last week. While 
most of the feeders came from the United 
States and other governments, signs point- 
ed to renewed interest by the domestic 
trade. Inquiry from the latter source was 
not general but provided some round-lot 
contracts. The car shortage was not eased, 
but directions were draggy and _ mills 
were not being pressed for shipments. Prices 
were higher. 

Salina: Inquiry from the regular trade 
in flour the past week has been quiet. 
Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
good volume. 

Fort Worth: With production off the re- 
cent peak, mixed car trade is being given 


preference and keeping the platter clean. 
No carlot offerings, and shipments on old 
contracts continue to fall behind. Quota- 
tions, ceiling, carlots: wheat and grey 
shorts $42.20 sacked, delivered TCP; in 
mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Texas: Sales light, generally 15 or 20% 
capacity, principally family flour, but at 
week’s end the army, probably acting for 
relief agencies, was asking for offers and 
it was thought sizeable amounts might 
be worked. There is no_ incentive for 
pressing sales of either family or bakers 
flour. Operations continue at 75 or 80% 
of capacity. Quotations Nov. 24: 100’s 
family flour, extra high patent $4.10@ 
4.25, high patent $3.85@4, standard bak- 
ers, under .44% ash, ceiling $3.52, first 
clears $2.90@3.05, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The flour market was kept 
in a state of excitement all last week by 
reported heavy export inquiry. England 
was said to be in the market for liberal 
quantities of low protein, high ash flour 
for Continental relief, and Belgium bought 
a little for its own use. Eastern flour 
brokers and grain companies were inquir- 
ing for flour for export, and some book- 
ings resulted, but there was more con- 
versation than actual buying. 

The regular domestic trade was. quiet, 
although there was a little business done 
each day. Bakers, when they ordered out 
flour, bought a little more to keep them 
covered for 120 days. They want to take 
full advantage of the subsidy while it is 
still in force. Millers are watching their 
bookings closely, because they do not want 
to be oversold in case the government 
decides to end the subsidy. 

The family flour trade, which has been 
quiet for a long time, is showing signs of 
life. Distributors want to take advantage 
of the subsidy also, and millers look for 
buying to be done by this class of trade 
this week. 

Clears are strong and active, with the 
top grades bringing practically patent prices. 

Spring wheat mills last week sold around 
60% of their capacity, against 75% a week 
earlier, and 96% a year ago. Army buying 
accounted. for a fair part of last week’s 
bookings. 

Quotations Nov. 26: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear 2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Domestic 
flour sales were light last week. Millers 
complain that inability to buy cash wheat 
prevents them from selling as much flour 
as they might. Car shortage is the main 
reason, especially with those mills that 
depend upon terminals for their needs. 
Millfeed is as active as ever, with track 
offerings of carlots seldom heard of. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business last week set- 
tled down to the normal steady small-lot 
buying. Sales were scattered and. very 
few exceeded one or two cars. Some mills 
again were out of the market. Shipping 
directions were fair. There was no change 
in family flour, with only a few small sales 
being made. Deliveries were slow. Quota- 
tions Nov. 24: spring top patent $3.45@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.35@3.47, first clear 
$3.15@3.35, second clear 2, family flour 


$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.45@ 
3.57, 95% patent $3.35@3.47, first clear 
$2.85@3.22; soft winter short patent $3.45@ 
4.31, standard patent $3.35@4.06, first clear 
$2.90 @3.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a decided 
improvement in sales placed on the books 
last week. The demand was good but 
mills are having to go slow on sales, due 
to difficulties in getting the wheat. Book- 
ings consisted of several large orders, with 
a scattering of smaller lots to the bakery, 
family and blender trade for prompt to 
120 days’ shipment. The government bought 
some round lots also. Clears were in 
good demand at firm prices, but the of- 
ferings were light. Low proteins are a 
little more plentiful. Jobbers reported new 
business as very thin. Buyers were con- 
tent with what they have booked. 

Central states mills report a scattering 
of small orders from the trade. The trade 
in general showed very little interest. 
Prices were at the ceiling. 

Quotations Nov. 24: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Cleveland: There was very little new 
flour business transacted this week. Mills 
are indifferent about new bookings, most of 
them asking ceiling prices. However, job- 
bers and bakers are contracted ahead for 
the next 120 days. New business, no doubt, 
will develop the end of next week. The 
boxcar situation has not improved, and 
shipments are being delayed, which means 
that both jobbers and bakers should carry 
a large inventory. Bakers need some sugar 
for the balance of the year. There is 
more sugar available than there are points. 
The demand for family flour remains about 
the same. Shortage of points to purchase 
sugar curtails home baking. 

Quotations Nov. 24: spring high gluten 
patent $3.78@3.86, short patent $3.68@ 
3.76, standard patent $3.58@3.66, first clear 
$3.50@3.60; hard winter short patent $3.68 
@3.76, standard patent $3.50@3.60; soft 
winter high ratio patent $4.25@4.53, straight 


$3.50@3.60. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales are light and spotty, large- 
ly in the nature of fill-in business. The 
volume that developed, while not large, 
came mostly from buyers who did not cover 
during the first week in November and 
lagged or coasted along most of the 
month. The buying trade fared better on 
shipping directions and the mills were 
able to take care of their customers as 
government orders temporarily slackened. 
However, indications are that crowded ship- 
ping conditions will soon prevail again 
when the government steps in again with 
orders for large quantities of flour for re- 
lief purposes. The retail and wholesale 
baking trades are making plans for one 
of the largest Christmas volumes on rec- 
ord, which will be measured only by their 
ability to produce. The labor situation 
will be better than last year in number 
of personnel available. Clears are scarce 
and up 5c over the previous week, 

Quotations Nov. 24, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.60; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.55; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 

New York: Fill-in bookings by buyers 
who were afraid of the future of the 
market developed a moderate total of 
flour sales. Tremendous buying by for- 
eign and United States government agen- 
cies, plus the great uncertainty over sub- 
sidies, made many wish to be a little long 
on flour. Therefore, jobbers or any others 
who had not recently covered to the full 
extent of their possible requirements pur- 
chased as much as mills were willing. to 
sell. This, for the same reason, was not 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack, 


per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ............ $3.45 @3.57 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.35@3.47 
Spring first clear ............+.. 3.15 @3.35 
Hard winter short patent ..... 3.45 @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.35 @3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.85@3.22 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.45@4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.35 @4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 2.90@3.05 
Rye flour, white ........ccceeee 4.90@5.10 
Rye flour, Gar ...c.cccccvsccee «--@4,20 
Dumegrne, WO Buckie cee ssedes «+ -@3.75 
New York 

Spring first patent ............ tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.65 @3.75 
Spring first CleMr |... sce scecses 3.60@3.70 
Hard winter short patent ..... 3.80@3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.65 @ 3.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.50 @3.65 
Soft winter short patent ...... ro, Ae 
«+» @3.75 


Soft winter straight .......... 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 
Soft winter first clear ......... 
Rye flour, white .....0csseecoes 
Rye flour, Gark 2.2... .sscescccne 


BemMolina,- No. 1 a.nicvcacvecesesvic Tr see 
Seattle 5S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... oe, See ae 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... eee bes 
REN. -.aen koh 054.8% « er oe ere 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@... oo tt ese 


Montana std. patent. vigek we et 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 

winter wheat flour. 

$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutena. 


3.77 @3.79 
5.00@5.20 5.15@5.25 
+--@. 


packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations 
of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
onc Geese coe ce «+» @3.50 ...@3.70 
3.00@3.10 ee ee ose Gti eas ---@3.60 
ooo @... 3.36@3.41 ---@3.50 «++ @3.80 
--@... 3.28@3.31 3.50@3.55 ---@3.70 
--@... 3.165@3.20 2.85@3.35 ~ +» @3.55 
-@... 3.50@3.58 +++ @4,95 -»-@3.81 
@.. 3.30@3.35 -.-@4.35 oe @ as, 
évae hy ---@ 3.32@3.75 «++ @3.45 
4.85 @4.95 ree | aero ---@5.24 -..@65.10 
4.25@4.40 a ae «++ @4.74 ~--@4.60 
ca: <a Bee ---@3.99  ...@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ftNashville 
$...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $3.68@3.76 $...@... 
---@3.73 3.74@3.77 3.58@3.66 ee 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 3.50@3.60 vo oD. o's 
+--@3.83 3.84@3.87 3.68@3.76 -»-@ 
«+-@3.73 3.74@3.77 3.50@3.60 ---@ 
oa <4 Pret Jets) oe ore cet Mets 
-+-@... 3.70@3.80 4.25@4.53 ---@4.69 
*3.45@3.50 3.60@3.70 3.50@3.60 4.70@4.95 
. ee eee Tes, MTS nee & * 
3.50@3.60 o++@... 4.25@4.55 
«+-@... 5.00@5.20 re ee 
oi bed ~»+-@... 4.90@5.10 vac ates 
-»@4.03 Pe Bren wr. Re one anes 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent].. $...@5.05 $... 30 
Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ~--@4.80 


8 
A) 


Spring first clear{ -+-@3.30 oO ase 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.53 .-@ 

Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 .@ eas 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 th Boe 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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in large volume and was usually at or 5c 
below ceilings. Occasionally the figure was 
slightly lower, but on so definitely a sellers’ 
market, there was no real reason to break 
down quotations. This was particularly 
true of clears and high glutens, and mills 
with low grades were practically able to 
name their price, with the result that 
spring grades were sold as high as $3.7) 
and southwesterns at $3.64. Southwestern 
flours were sluggish as is usually the situa- 
tion when their prices parallel springs. 
Coast cake grades were firm at ceilings, 
Heavy export business was done through 
grain houses, with a large lot reported 
under contract for a sailing around Dec. 15, 

Quotations Nov. 24: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 
$3.60@3.70; southwestern short patents 
$3.80@3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, 
clears $3.50@3.65; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: Large flour commitments are 
unusually scarce. Neither mills nor buy- 
ers are interested in additional bookinys 
at this time. Uncertainty over the subsidy 
program is held responsible for the lack 
of activity. Considerable speculation is en- 
countered as to what the December rate, 
to be announced next week, will be and 
whether or not there may be an an- 
nouncement of a termination. Meanwhile, 
bakers, who are well covered, prefer to 
mark time. They are relieved to know 
that fats and oils rationing is ended, but 
their optimism is tempered by the fact 
that no relief is in sight on the tight 
sugar situation. Family flour sales are 
slow and are not expected to show im- 
provement until sugar supplies for con- 
sumers are more plentiful. Shipping in- 
structions are much lighter in view of the 
trade’s desire for low year-end inventories, 
Mill quotations continue strong. Quotations 
Nov. 24: spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 
$3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@3.60; south- 
western short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft 
winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: The market for flour main- 
tained a firm tone during the past week, 
with prices showing comparatively little 
change. There is no improvement to the 
demand, as jobbers and bakers are pretty 
well stocked up for near wants, but mill 
backlogs are large and there is no dis- 
position to press for new business. ‘The 
tightness in the cash wheat market, with 
consequent inability to obtain wheat in 
some quarters, and a desire to protect their 
position under the subsidy, precludes any 
such possibility. A new note of uncer- 
tainty appeared during the week by a 
statement of Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson that it might be necessary to ex- 
tend the flour subsidy beyond next June 30. 
Previously it had been officially indicated 
that it would end not later than that date. 
Millmen are hopeful that the _ situation 
will soon be clarified as continued uncer- 
tainty will no doubt tend to limit commit- 
ments. 

Quotations Nov. 24: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft. winter 
straights, nearby $3.45@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: While there has been no ac- 
tivity in the demand for flour the past 
week, there is decided strength to the tone 
of the market. Prices in most cases are 
at ceilings. Bakers are the principal buy- 
ers, with a scattering of family sales for 


prompt to 120 days’ shipment. Mill offer- 
ings are light because of uncertainty over 
the date when subsidy payments will cease. 


Mill representatives here predict that if 
the subsidy is raised for December a volume 
of new flour business will result. If the 
subsidy is lifted entirely flour sales will 
be extremely dull, the same sources state. 
One round lot of spring bakers short pat- 
ent sold at ceiling and was the only large 
flour sale reported the past week, with a 
few fill-in orders in scattered districts com- 
prising total sales. Shipments from Chi- 


cago or nearer eastern points are stated 
to be arriving on schedule, but shipinents 
from points farther west are much delayed. 

Quotations Nov. 24: hard winter bakers 


short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $:.65@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $5.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $).78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate «rade 
$4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.70@3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 
Nashville: Flour millers and brokers re- 
port that business last week has. continued 
more or less on a day to day basis wiih an 
occasional booking of sizeable amoun! for 
120-day delivery. The majority of sales 


consisted of patent grades, both sofi and 
hard wheat. Returning servicemen are re- 
lieving the employment situation some, but 
they are having to make adjustment: = 


naturally are looking around for . 
jobs. Hogs are being killed in this vicinity 


and, while not a great quantity 0! lard 
is expected to be placed on grocers’ shelves, 
it will relieve the shortage to a ee 

hants, 


extent. Outbound shipments to mer 
jobbers and wholesalers in the Sout! and 
Southeast range from fair to good. Prices 
are unchanged. Bakers indicated no new 
flour purchases, but report that their 
sales of all products are unusually good. 
The demand for fruiteake is very _B00d, 
but bakers are still having much diffi ulty 
securing sugar, syrups and shortenins 
Quotations Nov. 24: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
.41% ash $4.02; soft wheat cake flour, 
.41% or more ash $3.79, short patent tame 
flour $5.10@5.20, standard patent 1 
6.10, straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mill bookings were slower the 
past week, but mills have sufficient orders 
on the books to insure capacity grinding 
for weeks to come. Philippine bookings 
have slowed up, with buyers apparently 
being booked ahead as far as they care 
to go. While the private trade has re- 
ceived inquiries from China, exchange rates 
prevent business for the time being. Ship- 
ping is availablepy but finances prevent any 
bookings. Mills have booked some flour 
for Atlantic and gulf accounts, but with 
the War Shipping Administration only con- 
trolling space until the end of December, 
it is impossible to book beyond that date. 
Hawaiian business is good, as are book- 
ings to South and Central America. 

Quotations Nov. 24: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 








$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Flour trade in_ this 
part of Canada had a quiet week. Do- 
mestic buyers have requirements covered 
for some weeks ahead and there has been 
no new export trade of any consequence. 
The export price of wheat for January 
has not been announced, consequently no 
new flour business with Britain is possible 
as yet for that month. Other markets such 
as the British West Indies and Newfound- 
land were showing little interest. Domestic 
prices are at the ceiling and the export 
price is unchanged. Quotations Nov. 24: 
for export, government regulation flour 
$11.35 per 280 lbs, Atlantic winter ports; 
top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Winter wheat flour business is also slow. 
Domestic buyers have enough on hand to 
carry them along for some weeks and 
there is little or no export demand. At 
the high level of the equalization fee on 
export shipments this flour is too dear for 
buyers except where nothing else will fill 
requirements. Sales are at ceiling levels. 
Quotations Nov. 24: standard grades of 
soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $6.25 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $1.75. 

Delivery of Ontario winter wheat is 
slow and this grain is becoming scarce. 
Most mills have stocks on hand which 
will cover grinding requirements for some 
time yet. The ceiling is the price. Quota- 
tions Nov. 24: best grades $1.26 bu, Mon- 
treal freights, which is equivalent to $1.12 
@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was again confined to 


small lots for the West Indies and Philip- 
pines, There was no ‘suggestion of any 
export business to the United Kingdom 
or other European countries. Mills are 
booked up to the end of December, but 
there is no indication of any new busi- 
ness for January. Domestic trade con- 
tinues quite good and supplies are mov- 
ing freely. Quotations Nov. 24: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $5.30, 
cottons; second patents $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There continues to be no 
change in either the export or domestic 
flour situation. While some parcels of 
flour have been going overseas from here, 
all of these have been on government con- 
tracts with very little information pub- 
lished. In the general picture exporters 
are still unable to secure any quantity 
of steamship space for countries border- 
ing on the Pacific and the only ship 
presently in sight is one to Manila early 
in December. 

Flour sales to the bakery trade are 
unchanged with small operators engaged 
in the cake and pastry trade taking only 
limited amounts and sales offices concen- 
trating on the big bread manufacturers. 
Store sales are at the lowest level in 
some years and a continuation of this 
situation is expected as long as ingredi- 
ents such as shortening and sugar are 
in such tight supply. 

Supplies in dealers’ stocks are ample 
for all current needs. Prices are un- 
changed at ceiling levels as of Nov. 24. 
For hard wheat grinds in cotton 98's, first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 
B $4.90. Soft wheat flour is moving to 
the trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: If there is any change at all, 
it is a noticeable increase in pressure from 
the trade at large for millfeed. Strength 
in coarse grains only emphasizes the com- 
parative inexpensiveness of millfeed, and 
mixers and feeders everywhere are anxious 
to contract for any available delivery. There 
is more and more inquiry for deferred 
shipment, with buyers asking for offerings 
for next summer and later delivery. But 
millers are not interested. The course of 
the market the last several months has 
convinced them that demand for offal is 
not likely to change and that it will be 
more profitable for them to cater to cus- 
tomers who buy feed in mixed cars with 
flour, knowing that there is always a 
ready market for any surplus carlots they 
might happen to accumulate. Most of the 
large mills have understandings with mixer 
customers for enough tonnage each month 
to absorb their surplus. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Kansas City: Offerings very scarce, even 
in mixed cars with clears; ratio of clears 
to feed seems on the increase; volume of 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicage Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 20 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% any eShe 172 172 
Nov. 21 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% ‘cae Free 172 172 
Nov. 22 HOLIDA Y————_- 
Nov. 23 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% sha ere 173 173 
Nov. 24 172% 172% 180% 180% 1705 170% ne ee wks 6 173 173 
Nov. 26 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% ope ee 506 173 173 
oa CORN: r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 20 wre s 118% 118% coos see 74% 75% 68% 69% 
Nov. 21 118% 118% eece eeee 74% 75% 68% 69% 
Nov. 22 HOLIDA Y———— 
Nov. 23 118% 118% tise even 74% 75% 68% 695% 
Nov. 24 118% 118% 74% 75% 68% 69% 
Nov. 26 118% 118% © 6 oe er 75% 76 69 70% 
- RYE , F FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
191% 182 188 178 deve see eee’ vee ves ives 
186% 177% 183 173 vows Cas 
HOLIDAY 
183 175% 178 168% weet “pee 
184% 177% 177% 171% 
186% 179% 180 173% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Nov. 17, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—7, ——Corn—, -——Oats——, -——-Rye—_ --Barley— 


1945 1944 1945 


1944 1945 1944 1945. 1944 1945 1944 
7 


213 70 25 365 85 4 
ae se ee 358 ve vs ee 
318 6,455 4,804 11 667 884 786 


1,432 328 


3,832 6,164 2,067 1,576 9,232 1,216 1,964 


220 4,058 3,654 72 607 4,113 9,601 
Oo. 00h 28S. 80 ak es 
Sn a e a “ 25 rr; 
ie - = iy ae. 
1,052 275 169 ec ges as 


765 1,503 121 144 253 156 1,275 


23 57 3 26 -. 3,952 4,029 
353 13,432 1,980 1,081 1,726 7,374 9,150 
906 101 70 31 és ee 56 

17 566 2 1 2 1 1 

1,309 2,873 1,152 205 91 345 1,332 
124 os * ee o¢ . 181 
162 1 2 372 ee o¢ es 
481 1,896 214 14 51 48 242 
228 574 310 3 2 1 57 
302 1,319 463 2 11 72 69 

2 37 ee os 60 174 
ee "les 226 ee 





Pemeimore., civerer cess 4,017 4,956 55 
BON... KéER RS ER 460 oe os 
Mele... jedi sexe 5,543 12,160 6 

Afloae eiideken oss 1,583 5,056 . 
aso enki 3,519 | 1,161 976 

Afloat aicdivivsa sd . 926 
a URES orp 17,373 13,294 73 
Fort Worth ......... 6,575 13,944 130 
Galveston .......es6.. 1,277 3,944 
Hutchinson .......... 10,367 11,101 
Indianapolis ......... 1,391 1,313 284 
Kansas OUR aartecean 30,502 29,839 641 
Milwaukee ........... 844 1,741 3 
Minneapolis ......... 2,888 17,510 97 
New Orleans ....... 672 880 39 
em York -.ica vices ces 956 806 62 
ee, . pee ss 10,700 10,083 1,722 
BOA ... wei ie $ 93 195 
Philadelphia ......... 1,878 1,771 37 
PeemeOUls. golget 4,622 4,501 201 
seme Clty aaa 37 287 714 
wy meweph. oni 5 cess 3,474 3,560 233 
L Me eae 6,365 6,464 ee 
_- _ a Oe 301 695 

Rvtale Liss ks ks 115,844 152,085 


5,368 10,398 41,403 15,511 


4,267 12,802 19,227 29,035 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


offering is sporadic being good one day. 


and low the next; no apparent limit to 
demand, but mills are not anxious to book 
far ahead because of production uncer- 
tainties; carlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand with 
scant supplies. There was no change in 
prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Supply was very tight, with no 
immediate prospects of improvement. Box- 
car shortage another impediment. Demand 
very heavy. Quotations: $36.50 carlot, 
$37.50 l.e.l., ceilings. 

Wichita: Situation tighter than in any 
previous week, with demand greatly in 
excess of production. Offerings limited to 
old contracts. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, straight cars, $36.50; mixed cars 
$37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed inquiry was wide- 
spread and mills could not begin to meet 
the trade’s needs. The car shortage con- 
tinued to hold up shipments of feed on 
hand. Quotations: $34.50@37.50 for bran, 
mill run and gray shorts. 

Salina: Business is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate. Bran and 
shorts continue to sell at ceilings. 

Toledo: Ceiling levels prevail on all kinds 
of millfeed, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, and 
nothing different is thought of or antici- 
pated, or apparently considered as a pos- 
sibility. 

Cleveland: The feed situation does not 
change much from week to week. Supply 
is the same, but demand increases from 
new sources, and will continue until next 
spring. Truckers continue to obtain the 
bulk of the available feed. All at ceiling 
prices for all grades: $42.90 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand far outshadows mill- 
feed supplies. The situation probably never 
before held forth greater difficulties to 
the buyers. Trend is firm. Quotations: 
all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand is heavy, particularly 
for nearby needs but mill output is ab- 
sorbed primarily in filling prior orders. 
Straight cars are virtually impossible to ob- 
tain. Improvement in corn shipments in 
the near future is expected to relieve pres- 
sure on other feeds and help the over-all 
situation. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog $45.67@46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand good and supplies 
small. Market firm. Quotations: std. bran, 
pure spring, hard winter, soft winter, std. 
midds, flour and red dog, all $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Situation is tighter than at 
any previous time. Poultry is being killed 
in large amounts because feed is scarce 
and high priced, jobbers state. Corn of- 
ferings are small and at ceiling price. 
Offerings of bran dwindled this past week 
to all time low. Ceiling: $44.85. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed exceeds 
the supply. Most buyers are demanding 
feed with their flour purchases which makes 
offerings of both bran and shorts very 
limited. Prices continue from $43.30@44.30 
ton, f.o.b. Nashville, ceilings. 

Portland: There is no lessening of de- 
mand for millfeed in local markets despite 
the heavy kill of turkeys for the Thanks- 
giving trade. There are no offerings on 
the open market. Mills have their estab- 
lished outlets and are not interested in 
forming new accounts. California is re- 
ceiving its requirements from some. of the 
interior mills and from Montana at higher 
levels than it can be shipped into western 
Oregon and Washington points. There- 
fore, local users are not getting any Mon- 
tana feed. Ceiling price of $36.50 per ton 
still prevailing. 

Ogden: Millfeed conditions continue un- 
changed during the Thanksgiving week, 
with plants working to capacity except 
for the holiday. Prices remained at ceiling, 
and orders were steady. Situations are 
tight, with demand exceeding supply. Quo- 
tations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
$37, ceiling. California prices: $42.08 car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto: Demand is heavy. Production 
is at peak levels, but is adequate for do- 
mestic buyers’ requirements. Millfeed is 
cheap at the ceiling and is consequently 
much wanted. Quotations, domestic ceiling: 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada continues to 
take the great bulk of the millfeed pro- 
duced in western mills. Some small lots 
from Alberta are going into British Colum- 
bia. Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are quite unimportant. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, bran .$28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Situation is a shade tighter 
and domestic consumption is seasonally 
greater. Dealers’ stocks are on the light 
side and rationing of all sales is con- 
tinuing. Prices on a cash car basis are 
unchanged; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
3 17 24 
Five mills 30,889 34,759 41,588 *27,665 
*Four mills. 
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RYE PRODUCTS — 





Minneapolis: The wide fluctuations in 
grain, according to local millers, had little 
or no influence upon flour buyers, and they 
remained out of the market. A few scat- 
tered carlots were sold. Unfilled business 
on mill books is said to be getting danger- 
ously low. The trade is not accustomed to 
paying anything like current prices, so has 
allowed the market to get away from it, 
Those in close touch with the supply situa- 
tion, however, feel that the top has not 
yet been reached, and that buyers will 
have to reconcile themselves to even high. 
er levels before the crop year ends. Pub- 
lic speculation, of course, is partially re- 
sponsible for the runaway market in rye, 
but this promises to be curbed by some 
governmental action. Quotations un- 
changed from week ago, but are 30c bag 
lower than high point for the week. Pure 
white rye flour $4.85@4.95 sack, in cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $4.75 
@4.85, pure dark $4.25@4.40. 

New York: -Nervous rye markets kept 
buyers too disturbed to purchase anything ~ 
except small, fill-in amounts of flour where 
their stocks were very low. It was impos- 
sible to keep track of rapid price changes 
and the situation was greatly upset. Quo- 
tations at the close of the market: pure 
white patents $5@5.20. ‘ 

Cleveland: Rye grain this past week has 
been up and down, covering a spread of 
10c bu, a most erratic market. Bakers 
and jobbers are buying very sparingly. 
Bakers are now using very little rye flour, 
and complaining bitterly because the OPA 
refuses to give them any relief. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye flour $5@5.20, me- 
dium rye $4.90@5.10. 

Philadelphia: The market was irregular 
on rye flour last week. During the early 
part, the undertone continued strong, with 
prices sharply higher, ranging as high 
as $5.25@5.35 at one time, but the close 
was unsettled. While offerings are light, 
they are fully adequate, as buyers are 
not ready takers, confining operations to 
small lots to take care of actual wants. 
White patent $5.15@5.25. 

Chicago: The advancing grain markets 
caused another upward trend in rye flour 
prices last week and this kept most buyers 
out of the market. Rye was confined to 
pressing needs of users. Deliveries behind 
schedule. White patent rye $4.90@ 5.10, me- 
dium $4.80@5, dark $4.20. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 6c. Sales and 
shipping directions were some better. Pure 
white flour $5.24, medium $5.14, dark $4.74, 
rye meal $4.99. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis with supplies good. 
Trend is steady. Quotations, cottons: white 
$5.10, medium $5, dark $4.60. 

Pittsburgh: The market is somewhat 
irregular on rye fiour with net advances 
of 25c sack noted at one time, with some 
slight easing taking place late last week, 
Bakers tell mill representatives they think 
placing ceiling on rye will terminate specu- 
lation in rye and result in lower rye flour 
prices later. Only a few sales of rye flour 
this past week are noted. Rye flour, fancy 
white $5.10@5.20, medium $5@5.10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand in domestic markets. Ex- 
port business is at a _ standstill. Prices 
are unchanged at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Cold weather has brought 
about a good demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal on the domestic market, and mill 
output has increased to take care of this 
added demand. The increase in demand, 
however, is seasonal and sales are com- 
parable with this time a year ago. Quota- 
tions Nov. 24: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25, in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 26 at $5.05 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the* close of the week 
ending Nov. .17, 1945, and Nov. 18, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
--American—, -—in bond—, 
Nov. Noy. Nov. Nov. 
17 18 17 18 


1945 1944 1945 1944 


Wheat 21. <>. 135,848 176,590 18,750 26,089 
SHOE . «%0.65 f00 5,636 9,455 Cae hes 
OOS.» 0:55 0%: 0.00 44,572 17,025 4,062 2,594 
Serer 4,379 12,984 224 387 
DS Sa eee | 23,208 32,285 625 1,100 
Flaxseed .... 8,688 4,911 eo 476 
Soybeans 24,046 22,645 Se Bee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 17 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 21,000 (60,000) bus; corn, 
1,000 (241,000); soybeans, 91,000 (189,000). 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be.accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 


Ads $ per inch per insertion. 
v 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 





BAG SALESMAN 


Intelligent, aggressive man to travel 
State of Mississippi, representing large 
corporation already established in the 
territory, contacting wholesale grocers, 
feed and fertilizer manufacturers, also 
oil mills. Must own automobile. We 
pay traveling éxpenses, plus auto mile- 
age. Good opportunity and good sal- 
ary for right party, permanent con- 


nection. Applications confidential. Re- 
ply 7621, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








WANTED 


Warehouse, Packing and Shipping 
Foreman. Sober, honest, industrious, 
experienced, capable of organizing, 
hiring, firing, supervising; maintaining 
clean, waste-free premises; 
efficient packing, 
ping operations. Permanent highly 
paid position in 1,200-sack flour mill 
in Texas’ finest residential town. Ad- 
dress 7623, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST—COLLEGE GRAD- 
uate. Diversified experience in the gen- 
eral food field, mainly in milling, bak- 
ing, prepared mixes and cereals. Desire 
position in new product development or 
technical sales. Address 7615, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Rarer renege ernie nacre Vv 


FOR SATE— LARGE 
machinery, electric; 100 H.P. capacity; 
suitable for elevator, feed mill, hybrid 
seed corn, excellent location, east central 
Iowa, trackage. Price very low. Owner 
too old. Address 7657, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

CAN YOU OFFER OPPORTUNITY? — 
Young man, hard worker, interested in 
sales and administrative work seeking 
wider opportunity; excellent background 
in administration, purchasing and credits 
with large processing company more than 
10 years; I am married, two children; 
legal education; can supply good refer- 
ences; wide trade acquaintance in Mid- 
dle West. Address 7651, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


























NEW BUILDING, 





FLOURS “qrp'cts 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 


FOR SALE—ONE 9’x30” DOUBLE STAND, 
collar oiling, shell bearing, style A, roll 
feed, high caliper Great Western roller 
mill. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 1522 
East High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Vv LATS LOE LEO 





SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking -em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 23, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








Mingle. ......% 18,469 1,531 6,994 9,803 

Private terminals .. 3 38 4 

WOO va. vesss 18,469 1,531 7,032 9,806 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 8,197 = 509 236 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

i). ree 5,619 ee 865 701 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ae oe ae 
Prince Rupert .. 

VICCOTIR on ccccce 
Totals ........ 34,164 1,531 8,406 10,743 
Year ago - 63,152 2,055 7,128 7,474 


Receipts during week— 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,595 152 1,393 1,826 
Pacific seaboard. 1,525 ve 3 13 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

i ge rr ae 7 17 163 

BMG 5.60% cw 8,128 152 1,414 2,002 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

pe Bree 10,985 269 1,798 2,834 

| SP aes po 21 ao 35 15 
Pacific seaboard. 1,048 wie 43 11 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR GEV. csicca 209 62 16 

yo ee 12,262 269 1,938 2,876 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1 to Nov. 23, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 119,624 2,377 25,514 29,448 


Pacific seaboard. 12,012 1,100 312 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OOM: Give icv 472 . 1,005 733 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 23, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 151,106 2,195 30,828 22,581 
Pacific seaboard. 19,475 ee 988 82 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 








MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








15 WEST 


KA'NSAS 





CITY 6 


FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


10TH STREET 


MISSOURI 


48 ATTEND VARIETY COURSE 

Manhattan, Kansas.—An advanced 
wheat kernel identification short 
course was held at Kansas State Col- 
lege Nov. 19-21. It was attended by 
48 men, the majority of them grain 
buyers for flour mills in Kansas, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, who had attended the 
first variety identification course con- 
ducted at the college last spring. The 
daily schedule for the three-day 
course included four hours of labora- 
tory work, two hours of lectures and 
two hours of practice. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIMIT ON RYE FUTURES 
HOLDINGS SHARPLY CUT 


Washington, D. C——The Commod- 
ity Exchange Commission has or- 
dered all speculative rye transactions 
limited to 500,000 bus in place of the 
old limit of 2,000,000 bus. The rul- 
ing applies to daily trading and to 
net position limits and becomes effec- 
tive Dec. 3. 

J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
commodity exchange act for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and head of 
the department’s investigator unit, 
said in commenting on the action 
that the reduced limits would not 
affect the market positions acquired 
before the effective date. 

The new limitations apply to the 
maximum net long and short position 
and for one or all futures contracts 
made by any one person in a single 
day’s trading. 

The new limit covers all specula- 
tive trading in rye futures on con- 
tract markets including spread trans- 
actions, but does not apply to legiti- 
mate hedging operations. 

The action is the outgrowth of a 
recent study made of all operators 
who had holdings of rye in excess of 
50,000 bus. The department did not 
indicate that anything was found 
that warranted action against any 
dealer. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. W. LIVINGSTON HEADS 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


St. Louis, Mo.—D: W. Livingstofi, 
local manager for Bradley & Baker, 
was elected president of the St. Louis 
Grain Club at its annual meeting, 
Nov. 20, at the Hotel Statler. D. W. 
Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc., was elected 
vice president and W. B. Christian, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are E. A. Cayce, J. H. 
Wack, L. Hesse, B. M. Schulein and 
W. H. Toberman. Two new mem- 
bers, H. E. Halliday, C. H. William- 
son & Co., Inc., and E. W. Hirth, 
Norris Grain Co., were added to the 
roster. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS TO ELECT OFFICERS 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia will hold its 
annual election of officers at the 
supper meeting, Dec. 3. The meet- 
ing will-be held at the Brewery Tav- 
ern, here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 17, 
1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 2,786 3 ine es 
Tee 8,103 3,144 224 
7 See 1,280 74 a 
Chicago ........ oe 169 os 
Ee ae :3 ‘ 385 
ee 1,086 uf w% 136 
Milwaukee ...... sy ae ee 240 
New York ...... 2,346 9 os ey 
pS See és ve 
Philadelphia .... 1,521 es 
POURS oe vsnwe 17,122 3,399 "224 761 
Nov. 10, 1945.... 14,733 3,631 165 636 
Nov. 11, 1944.... 20,849 2,935 440 1,100 





November 27, 1945 


Christmas Party 
Plans Announced 
by Chicago Clubs 


Chicago, Ill—The annual joint 
Christmas party of the Chicago Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club and the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors will 
be held Dec. 18 in the Bal Tabarin 
Room of the Sherman Hotel. Fes- 
tivities will start at 5 p.m. with the 
usual turkey raffle, and dinner will 
be served at 7 p.m. 

Committees have been appointed 
by both organizations to make all 
arrangements for this annual event, 
They are: Bakers Courtesy Club: T, 
A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., chair- 
man; G. N. Bruce, Durkee Famous 
Foods; C. R. Plettner, Procter & 
Gamble. Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors: U. A. Arnold, 
Arnold & Traeger, chairman; George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, and Allen 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE 
COUNCIL TO MEET DEC. 5 


Chicago, Ill—The National Grain 
Trade Council will meet here Dec. 5 
to formulate a legislative program 
for the coming year, it was recently 
announced. 

A new committee, to be headed by 
John McCaull, president of McCaull- 
Lyman Co. of Minneapolis, will be 
formed to deal with special industrial 
uses of farm products. This com- 
mittee will hold its initial session 
during the meeting. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRM CELEBRATES 
25 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Fort Worth, Texas.—The Transit 
Grain Co., here, celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary, Nov, 16. Set up 
as a service organization to buy and 
sell grain in the Southwest, the firm 
was founded in 1920 by Leo Potish- 
man. 

Through the years new depart- 
ments have been added, and new 
products launched under the transit 
name. Included in the company’s 
services are merchandising, advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and formula 
service. 

Officers of the company are: Mr. 
Potishman, president; J. R. McDon- 
ald, vice president in charge of the 
feed division; Julian Scott, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the grain division, 
and J. W. Shillingburg, secretary- 
treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH ROTH JOINS 
WEBER FLOUR MILLS 


Salina, Kansas. — Capt. Joseph 
Roth, on terminal leave from the 
army air forces, has become assistant 
sales manager of the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., here. 

A veteran of more than four years 
in the air service, Capt. Roth was 4 
B-24 pilot with a bomber group 1m 
the South Pacific, stationed at vari 
ous times in Australia, New Guinea, 
Biak and Luzon in the Philippines. 
He was awarded the air medal. 

Son of F. E. Roth, president and 
manager of the Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb., Capt. Roth 
was with the Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries at Little Rock, 
Memphis and Columbus, Miss., be- 
fore the war. 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


Ali our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 


érs at elevators we own and operate. 








We are always ready to fill your 


requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 








Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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BANK PUBLISHES BOOKLET 
ON WHEAT READJUSTMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Five plans for 
wheat price and production readjust- 
ments for the hard spring wheat re- 
gion are outlined in a booklet pub- 
lished recently by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. The 
booklet, “Wheat Farming—A Look 
Ahead,” was written by Franklin L. 
Parsons, agricultural economist for 
the bank. 

Wheat is the most important sin- 
gle farm crop produced in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve district which in- 
cludes Minnesota, Montana and North 
and South Dakota, and normally pro- 
vides from one fifth to one fourth 
of the total cash farm income in 
those four states, Mr. Parsons points 
out in his discussion. ‘Wheat farm- 
ing in this district probably will face 
price and production adjustments in 
these postwar years,’ the booklet 
states in suggesting the five alterna- 
tive plans for readjustment. The 
plans discussed are: The free market 
plan by which all production con- 
trols, loan and subsidy schemes would 
be removed and wheat prices would 
be allowed to seek a free market 
level. (2) Acreage control. (3) A 
“two-price” plan that would main- 
tain parity prices only on the quan- 
tity of wheat that is actually used 
for food. Producers would receive 
the going world wheat price for ex- 
cess production. (4) Subsidies of food 
costs to low-income consumers. This 
plan was tried prior to World War 
II with food stamps. (5) Mainte- 
nance of high incomes through a high 

_ level of business activity. 

The discussion of the over-all prob- 
lem of wheat production and wheat 
prices is well supplemented with 
maps, charts and some statistics to 
supply all essential data to the read- 
er. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained by addressing a request to 
the research department, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS EXPANDS 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Plans for the 
new pilot plant and actual construc- 
tion on two additions are now under- 
way at the General Mills research 
laboratories, Minneapolis. A wing is 
being added to the machine shop, and 
a second story is being added to the 
office building. The pilot plant, in 
which new products will be tested, 
will be a three-story structure, with 
a two-story building for office per- 
sonnel. When the building program 
is completed, it will provide for the 
unification of all General Mills re- 
search personnel, and will enable all 
research facilities to be centered in 
one place. The improvements are 
expected to cost about $200,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIRD QUARTER EARNINGS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Harry B. Higgins, 
president of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., in reporting third quarter earn- 
ings, announced that reconversion 
from war to peacetime manufactur- 
ing has been completed in plants of 
the company. The company reported 
consolidated net income for the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30 of $2,925,000, 
equivalent .to $1.32 per share, as com- 
pared with $2,993,000 or, $1.35 per 
share on capital stock outstanding 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Earnings for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 were $9,961,000, equiv- 
alent to $4.50 per share, and com- 
pare with $9,963,000, or $4.51 per 
share on the capital stock outstand- 
ing for the first nine months of 1944. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 








PULADELPINA ¢ PA. ghana Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
re aaa — Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
Seneve, 0, ¥ 1 LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
WH prin: ZEPHYR FLOUR 
EAT RYE AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 


FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
...- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 













































Lake of the Woods ane Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 


: 4 ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the nie: FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 














per Mere Famous 
oats WHEAT-pe 
TONIK Wiear ers 
wyra-B. WHEAT GERM Cirea, | 
BUFFALO ~ = : 
‘able Mills at 
ccive wom ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED | Howes rom vu 
“_ MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
CANARAS LARGEST FLOUR inimical 
Head Je x - ie ee Cable 
Office— oe ee x > 
Toronto, e ae Mapleshaw, 
Ontario 








TORONTO, 














Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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4 CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


| PURITY - THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM ¢ STERLING 
| GREAT WEST 


BATTLE 
MAITLAND 





‘Guat C.P.R. 
QUEBEC, QUEBEC 


Internationally known as the seat of 
the famous Quebec Conference which 
shaped the course of the war, Quebec, one 
of the oldest cities of the continent, has 
played an important part in history 
since 1608, when founded by Champlain. 


Consisting of the Upper Town and 
Lower Town, with a population largely 
French speaking, this city with its 
beautiful, well-preserved French archi- 
tecture is a delight to the tourist. 


The Chateau Frontenac, built on the 
ruins of old Chateau Saint-Louis, com- 
mands the St. Lawrence and is known as 
one of the world’s famous hotels. 


Quebec owes its industrial importance 
to adjacent forests and abundant water 
power. Its fine harbour and large dry- 
docks make it an important ocean-going 


port. 


HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


RTA AE CARR ELAINE PA BIST RECESS SEIN SE OL RRO SAAS RA ee SIN IKE —s. 


~ JUTE 


- BAGS 


COTTON 
' 4 


a 
L 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


JUTE is A G 4 COTTON [| 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 
Pp 4 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ) A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE J 














‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Ltp. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “_DOMFLOUR” 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


LIMITED and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
A RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





agers and Importers 





























« * 
Head Office: Cables: E 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” IT 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
ie ol 
Sp 
dince 1857 


dened Michardees & duns 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





i 


F.C. 
WINNIPEG - CANADA 





























( 
: ] 
—S Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER APPI 
= Fy Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
“aie a 
: 
\ a 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT C0 ATSWORTH & COOPER MUD 
ig a 529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
: =a Saskatchewan and Alberta. LIMITED Uable 
; UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. " Bu 
Winnipeg, Manitoba G ral n an d Summ 
ee 
Feeds 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA rOHOWEG CANADA 


Exporters 


Exporter 


TORONTO, CANADA SIL 
Cable 


mm 


























7, 1945 


mreacmeascore 
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MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


eee 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA © 
F.C. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


a 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 





———— 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
Supers” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
ieee 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 





—————— 











“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs”’ 





tees 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 































MEG. 
CGT 


> om 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


REA . JRIENTA 2a nel al DFFICE VANCOUVER 





WINNIPEG - TORONTO - 


















Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 














RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 



























Prevent TB 




















GREETIN 








Buy Christmas Seals 
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“What’s that piece of string tied 
’round your finger for, Bill?” 

“That’s a knot. Forget-me-not is 
a flower. With flour you make bread, 
and with bread you have cheese. 
This is to remind me to buy some 
pickled onions.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mamma: And what did Mamma’s 
little baby learn at school today? 

Young Son: I learned two fellas not 
to call me Mamma’s little baby! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Counsel addressed the man on the 
witness stand: “Did you or did you 
not on the day in question, or at any 
time previously, or subsequently, say, 
or even intimate, to the defendant or 
to anyone else, that the statement 
imputed to you, whether just or un- 
just, and denied by plaintiff, was a 
matter of no moment or otherwise? 
Answer me! Did you or did you not?” 

The witness clutched his throat. 
“Did I or did I not what?” he gasped. 


¢¢¢ 


Ann: Well, Fran, whenever I’m in 
the dumps, I buy a new hat. 

Fran: I wondered where you got 
them, darling. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Angry Parent: Why were you kiss- 
ing my daughter in that dark corner 
last night? 

Suitor: Now that I’ve seen her in 
the daylight, I sort of wonder myself! 


¢¢¢ 


Clarence: You can always tell what 
a guy eats from his appearance. 
John: I suppose you like nuts. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Dry Goods Merchant (to his gro- 
cer): I suppose shortages worry you 
a lot, too. 

Grocer: They sure do! Most of the 
people who come in here think I’m 
saving scarce items for my best cus- 
tomers. And my best customers 
think I’m saving them for myself! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Customer: Do you guarantee this 
hair restorer? 

Clerk: Guarantee it! We give a 
comb with every bottle! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Captain: Have you cleaned the 
deck and polished the glass? 

New Sailor: Yes. And with my 
telescope I’ve swept the horizon. 


¢¢ 


Entering the Columbia University 
chapel to make a baccalaureate ad- 
dress Dr. James Rowland Angell of 
Yale had an inspiration when he saw 
the word “Push” on the door. 
Launching into his address on aggres- 
siveness, he announced that one qual- 
ity more than any other was neces- 
sary to success. His text, he said, 
came not from the Bible but was in- 
scribed on the chapel door. The stu- 
dents, craning their necks, peered 
at the sign on the door. 

It read: “Pull.” 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: . 
New York City and San Francisco 





WHITE & COMPANY 





“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FTL OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





—_, 





Flour Specialists Size." 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 















PAPER Painreo 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 












INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Nov 
























NG & 
hange, 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


| 
| 


| 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,’’ Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,’’ London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

50 Wellington Street 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 

LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW, C.2 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
3 Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2., 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter C odes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’” London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


WILLIAM ‘MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





E. W. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Bouwman Cc. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “MarveL,” Glasgow ” — Quay, ABERDEEN Cable Address: ‘“Bouwman,” Rotterdam 
Cables: *‘PHiLipP,”’ Dundee 
sta LOKEN & CO. A/S 
~ ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | ,,....,);<hea 1871 ous. weerwar 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 

163, Hope Street, 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,” 


GLASGOW 


Glasgow 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


“Visco” 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT C ARSON & CO. 








COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. acy Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: 





“FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLomA,"' Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 





Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 









































































Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 






















919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








| ANAL AI OKY 


FLOUR- 


-GRAIN 


Prompt Service 


CERE 

Dependable 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Til 


960 Montana 





FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 






















410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Wren your N-A Representative’s brief case bulges it means that he’s 











bringing you more than just data on a good product for maturing, process- 


* ing or enriching; he has facts and figures from N-A’s nationwide expe- 


rience that can help you produce a better flour. His experience plus N-A’s 


a complete flour service are yours for the asking. They’ll give you practical 
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answers to practical problems — so why not call him today? 
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THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need ‘‘full exposure” to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly... 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods... skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 

Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high proportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day 


Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 

82.8% ranged from poor to fair 
17.27% were considered adequate. 

Of the grade school pupils’ 
lunches, 

67.8% ranged from poor to fair 
32.2% were considered adequate. 

While the study was limited to 
a week-long test in a Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 





General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 

A booklet, ‘Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,” describes in de- 
tail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 
© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC; 








POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





One of a series of 
é' ads appearin 
Ta) educational, medical and hacin 


magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helps to establish grain product foods 
in their proper Place in the diet. 











